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ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


AmonG the many misstatements relating 
to Dr. Temple was one, delivered from the 
pulpit, that pictured him an energetic plough- 
man who had worked his way to the Primacy. 
This received colour from another invention 
—that his father, Major Temple, died a small 
landowner or farmer, near Tiverton, Devon. 
As Frederick Temple was but thirteen years 
old when he lost his father. and went 
straight from Blundell’s School, Tiverton, to 
Balliol College, Oxford, probably no oppor- 
tunity was afforded him for ploughing 
straight furrows or wielding the threshing 
flail, unless by way of recreative exercise ; 
and in telling an assemblage of working men 
that he had been early inured to hard work 
and hard living, he was actuated, not by the 
pride that apes humility, but by a desire to 
impress on his audience that he could enter 
into their feeling with genuine sympathy. 

Since he and my late wife, his cousin, were 
to each other simply “* Freddy ” and “* Mary ” 
until reverence for lawn sleeves hushed the 
familiar “Freddy,” though “Mary” con- 
tinued in use, | can write with some 
authority. His cousin Mr. Richard Carveth, 
regretting, like many advanced in years, an 


inability to satisfy the curiosity of junior 
relatives, consented to reduce to pedigree 
form what we heard from Dr. Temple's sister 
Netta and what I gathered from wills and 


| parish registers concerning the Temples and 


| two sons and four daughters. 


Carveths. 

To substitute fact for fiction, Major Octavius 
Temple (once captain in the 38th Regiment) 
died 13 August, 1834, at Sierra Leone, aged 
fifty, after otticiating eight months as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that island. He left 
Dorcas, his widow, with six children living, 
They had four 
sons and five daughtersin all. Frederick, the 
future Archbishop, was born in1821. John, the 
youngest son, born 1823, became a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Indian army, and died 23 
December, 1866. He held important situa- 
tions at Madras, in which he displayed great 
capacity for work, like the Archbishop. He 
was drowned when boating on the Adyar 
River. The married daughters were Anne 
Laura (Mrs. Thorold), Margaret (Mrs. Hugo), 
and Catherine (Mrs. Moberly). Netta, born 
1819, remained single ; and Stowe Margaret, 
born 7 August, 1810, predeceased her father, 
whose grandmother's maiden name was Stowe. 
So the name came in ; not, as supposed, from 
Stowe, the seat of Earl Temple. Major Tem- 
ple’s elder brother, Admiral Francis Temple, 
of Cliff Cottage, Kea, near Truro, died 
19 January, 1863, aged ninety-two, and was 
buried at Gluvias, of which parish their 
father had been vicar. William Johnstone 
Temple, the said vicar, was the personal 
friend of James Boswell and the poet Gray. 
He died in 1796, aged fifty, and his wife Anne 
in 1793, aged forty-six. Their monument is 
in Gluvias (See Lake's ‘ Hist. 
of Cornwall,’ ii. 84.) 

To return to the Carveths. Within Gluvias 
Church is a monument bearing a lengthy 
Latin inscription, prose and verse, in memory 
of Henry Carveth, a distinguished naval com- 
mander temp. Charles II. (ié¢d.). The Arch- 
bishop’s mother, Dorcas Carveth, was married 
at Probus, Cornwall, 8 July, 1805. She was 
named after her grandmother Dorcas Gerrans. 
married 6 January, 1743, at Ladock, to Richard 
Carveth, of Ladock and Probus. Their 
daughter Anne married, first, James Veitch, 
and had a son James, a captain R.N. ; 
secondly, John Carpenter. Their son John 
Carpenter, educated at Westminster School, 
was an officer in the King's Dragoon Guards, 
and married Theresa, second daughter of 
George Fieschi Heneage, son of George 
Heneage and his wife Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Robert James, 


eighth Lord Petre. Richard, son of Richard 
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and Dorcas, and grandfather of Dr. Temple 
and the writer’s mother-in-law, was of Bar- 
tilliver and Carvossa in Probus. He married 
Margaret Andrew, 11 May, 1769, aunt of 
Susan, the wife of Admiral Temple above, 
uncle of the Archbishop. The Carveths and 
the Tresahars, neighbours, bore similar arms, 
metal and colour counterchanged (see monu- 
ment, Luxyllian Church), from which it 
would seem that granting arms was once 
subject to the whim of the visiting herald. 

Dr. Temple, when at Exeter, was occa- 
sionally my guest. In 1873 the members of 
the Archeological Institute visited Exeter, 
and those who with me were guests of the 
Bishop will agree that our host, so far from 
being grim and unbending, as reported, was 
genial, jovial, jocular. Wine, set liberally 
on the table, was untouched by him. Leaving 
us to our own devices, he, returning un- 
fatigued by a long day's travel and travail, 
would sit at a side table sipping tea, reading 
through a pile of letters, and methodically | 
arranging them for answering. 

A huge monument, styled a mausoleum by 
Jenkins (‘ Hist. of Exeter’) and known as the 
Fursman monument, once stood in front of a 
window in the cathedral. Before the opposite 
window stands the Carew monument, 
resplendent with gold and colour. Being the 
one chiefly interested in the preservation of 
these two monuments, I frequently stopped 
on my way to London expressly to look them 
over. At last, to my amazement, the mauso- 
leum vanished, and [ naturally fe Jt aggrieved. 
When I mentioned the circumstance to Dr. 
Temple, he quietly asked if I thought 
the monument ought to have been placed 
where it was. I perceived at once that 
Chancellor Fursman had abused his power, 
and that if the monument ought not to have 
been there I ought not to regret the removal. 
Dr. Temple’s pithy rebuke was the gentle 
»rick of a rapier, as telling as a blow from a 

A digression may be of interest, since 
Polwhele devotes more than a folio page 
to the Fursman monument (‘ Hist. Devon,’ 
ii. 22-3), Jenkins about two pages 8vo (‘ Hist. 
Exeter,’ 308-9), and Britton a note, p. 134, 
and plate iv. (‘Hist. Exeter Cathedral’). 
Strangers coming across the structure as it 
now stands dismembered, in a small side 
chapel, might question its identity. Polwhele 
blazons the arms on three escutcheons, under 
a pediment at the back, without identifying 


them: (1) The arms appertaining to the! 


Chancellorship, impaling Fursman. (2) Furs- 
man impaling Radcliff John Fursman 


| 
and 4, Fursman; 2, Rowe of Lamerton ; 


3, Fitz of Fitzford. Chancellor Fursman 
obtained a grant (penes me) from his personal 
friend Anstis, Garter, merely to adorn this 
monument. It will repay the reader to look 
up the grant in the Genealogist, ii. 65 
(1878), and permit omissions here. When the 
treaty of Utrecht was signed, 1713, Henry 
Manaton (named on the monument), being a 
member of Parliament, received the gold 
medal (penes me) struck in commemoration. 
I possess the portrait of the Chancellor, 
yainted by Hudson, one of the masters of Sir 
a Reynolds, and that of his daughter, 
by William Gandy, the other master of whom 
Sir Joshua wrote: “Paint like Gandy, as 
though your brush had been dipped in honey.” 
(See also Northcote’s‘ Life of Reynolds,’ i. 22.) 
The Chancellor expressed on the monument 
his desire to be buried with his wife and 
daughter, “Et cum illarum cineribus suos 
etiam admisceri cupit”; but his visitor, a 
youth, son of John Gilbert, Archbishop of 
| York, and brother of Lady Mount-Edgeumbe, 
| died at his house, and was buried in their 
vault. The Chancellor lies in the opposite 
aisle, and the very magnificence of his monu- 
ment, instead of ensuring its preservation, 
caused its mutilation and removal. 

To take up again the thread of my narra- 
tive, let me say that few pedestrians = 
matched the Archbishop. When reading a 
Duloe with the Rev. k Scott, the iio 
grapher (Liddell and Scott), he frequently 
walked fifteen miles to Plymouth, of an after- 
noon, to visit my wife’s family, and returned 
the same evening. I took him to see an open 
tin mine in Cornwall, said to have been 
worked by the Romans. As the road for 
some distance was very steep, to test his 
powers I gradually forced the pace to my 
utmost, but without affecting iis I re- 
marked, “ You can walk fast. I have walked 
about twenty-one miles at the rate of four 
and a third an hour.” “ Yes,” he replied ; 
“T could easily walk five miles an hour.” I 
said I had walked fifty miles in one day, as 
computed. He then told me that he had 
walked out fifty miles in one day, and back 
again the next. 

We went to Bartilliver, his mother’s birth- 
place. The hospitable lady of the house 
directed us to some rising ground overlooking 
the whole farm. The lady, an ardent polemic 
of the day, tried to start an argument. The 
Bishop stepped out; she trotted after, 
delivered her attack, and fell back repeatedly 
till her strength gave out, and all was serene. 
She had given orders that an old labourer, on 


married Martha Radcliff. (3) Quarterly, 1| the farm from boyhood, should await our 
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return. He gave the Bishop interesting in- 
formation, and, not knowing his relation- 
ship, said, in alluding to his mother, ‘* There 
was another dafter called Dorcas; a sodjer 
chap come arter she,” which his Lordship 
knew. 

If his presence was required the same day 
in more than one parish, he would sometimes 
walk from one to another. Once he missed 
his way in North Cornwall, and asked a 
farmer to give him a lift in an unlicensed 
trap, which would subject the man to a fine. 
“No, no,” said the farmer. ‘‘ You be one of 
they there sneaking informers going about 
the country. You don’t get over me. Walk 
to the—say, Prince of Darkness—for me.” In 
one of his walks, on parting company, Temple 
told a Wesleyan minister: “ We are all in one 
fold, worshipping the same God, only differ- 
ently.” Wesleyans claimed him as their 
bishop ; Evangelical Churchmen said, “ We 
have had the high and dry, the low and 
slow ; now we have the broad with God.” 

Major Temple, before leaving his house, 
site corners of a room to solve arithmetical 

»xroblems mentally before his return. At 
iverton his vigilant widow generally stood 
over her boys when they wrote their home 
Latin exercises. She would say: “Freddy (or 
Johnny), I think there is a mistake ; try and 
find it”; and they either found one or their 
master did the next morning, which gave 
Freddy a very exalted opinion of his mother’s 
attainments. Thus Octavius and Dorcas 
Temple laid the foundations for a Double 
First. 

Directly Dr. Temple was made bishop 
friends strongly advised my wife to educate 
her son for the Church. She declared she 
knew the Bishop too well; he was no nepo- 
tist. However, she once ventured to ask 
preferment for an old friend, and received 
a gentle hint that she had done wrong and 
must not repeat her error. 


| Temple “ was a Waterloo man.” 


Had the great Archbishop imagined any 
good would have come of it, he would not 
have hesitated to enter Rotten Row in the 
season as his Master entered Jerusalem. To 
conclude : 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 


H. H. Drake. 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLES FATHER. 

Tue writer of the interesting paper on 
‘Archbishop Temple’s Early Home,’ which 
appeared in the English Illustrated Magazine 
for February, says that Major Octavius 
Reference is 
also made in the above article to “the late 
Archbishop's Waterloo ancestry.” Turning 
to the ‘Royal Military Calendar’ (published 
in 1820), which gives the war services of 
generals and field officers in the British 
army, I find that Major Octavius Temple 
‘*served in the Mediterranean” (vol. v. 
p. 297). The officer in question had been 


place his sons facing the wall in oppo. | ®ppointed captain in the 14th Regiment of 
| Foot, 15 September, 1808, and was given a 


brevet majority 4 June, 1814. The annual 
‘Army List’ for 1815 does not give the 
number of the battalion to which each officer 
of the 14th Foot respectively belonged ; but 
from various monthly lists it appears that 
Major Temple belonged to the 2nd Battalion 
of his regiment. This battalion ‘ formed 
part of the force sent from Genoa to hold 
Marseilles during the Waterloo campaign ; 
after which it was in Malta and the Ionian 
Islands ” (* Records and Badges of the British 
Army’). While Major Temple’s battalion 
was thus engaged in the Mediterranean, the 
3rd Battalion of his regiment fought at 
Waterloo. In the annual ‘Army List’ for 
1817 the immortal “ W.” was prefixed to the 
names of all officers who had served at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, but Major Temple’s name 


|is not so honoured ; nor was the omission 


Dr. Temple was styled rugged, unpolished. | 


Nature is at once rugged and sublime. Base 
metal may be burnished, but we need not 
gild refined gold, and Temple was nature's 
gentleman. In stripping the veneer from 
society we lay bare what, to a Christian 
mind, is rottenness. Can a society bishop 
touch pitch without defilement? Would onek 
have remained, like Temple, on the Exeter 
platform, pleading the cause of temperance 
unperturbed when pelted with bags of flour 
by the publicans’ hirelings ? 

Justum, et tenacem propositi virum, 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida,...... 


noticed in subsequent army lists. As is well 
known, the sixth Earl of Albemarle (died 
1891) served with the 3rd Battalion of the 
14th Foot at Waterloo, and I had some 
correspondence with him prior to and after 
the publication of ‘The Waterloo Roll Call.’ 
Surely he would have pointed out the omis- 
sion of Major Temple’s name had the latter 
served at Waterloo. CHARLES DALTON. 


BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.’ 
(See ante, pp 181, 222. 

Vol. i. (A. R. Shilleto’s edition), p. 266, 1. 4 

(Partition I. sect. ii. mem. ii. subs. iii.), 

“In Westphalia they feed most part on fat 
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meats and wourts, knuckle deep, and call it 
cerebrum Jovis.” Burton gives a marginal 
reference to“ Lips. Ep.” On “wourts ” Shilleto 
has a note: “Qu. worts?” He fails to identify 
the passage in Lipsius. The epistle in ques 
tion is not included in Lipsius’s collected 
works. It is one of the four letters giving a 
graphic account of that scholar’s discomfort 
during a journey in Westphalia in the autumn 
of 1586, which were originally included in his 
‘Epistolarum Centuria Secunda’ (the dedi- 
cation of which is dated 11 April, 1590), and 
afterwards withdrawn. I find them in ‘Justi 
Lipsi Epistolarum Centurise Due,’ Lugd. Bat., 
1591, 8vo, where they are xiii-xvi. of the 
second century. The only other early edition 
which I have (‘ Justi Lipsi Epistolarum Selec 
tarum III. Centuriwe,’ Antv., 1601, 4to) omits 
these four epistles, numbers the remainder 
i.-xcvi., and then fills up the century by 
adding four others preceded by a brief 
advertisement to the reader (see also ‘ Op. 
Omn.,’ 1675, ii. p. 207), in which it is said 
that the cocus and sal of the four letters now 
withdrawn had been directed not against the 
nation, but against the nation’s inns, espe 
cially its country inns. The four new letters 
(one from ‘ Printer to Reader,’ 1 Sept., 1592, 
the other three from Lipsius to various friends 
in the first half of 1592) are of an exculpatory 
nature. It is hardly surprising that offence 
had been taken. One of the suppressed 
letters is dated “In Barbaria apud_pulti- 
phagos”; another “from a pigsty which they 
call an inn.” The letter to which Burton 
here alludes (No. xv.) is addressed to 
Johannes Heurnius (Van Heurne, a medical 
professor at Leyden), and describes Lipsius’s 
sufferings in a Westphalian inn after a 
fashion that reminds one of Erasmus’s com- 
plaints in the earlier years of the same cen- 
tury (‘Colloquia,’ ‘ Diversoria’; cf. Charles 
Reade’s realistic use of this in ‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth’). Sir John tells us that 
“good worts” is “good cabbage” (‘ Merry 
Wives,’ 1. i. 124), and an examination of the 
letter to Van Heurne shows that the “ brassica 
consecta ” which, in combination with “ adeps 
porcinus,” the Westphalians, says Lipsius, 
do not eat, but devour, was the original of 
the “‘wourts” in the ‘Anatomy.’ Another 
instance of this spelling may be seen in 
Cooper's ‘Thesaurus’ (I quote from the edi- 
tion of 1573), s. . ‘Lachanum’: “ All kinde of 
hearbes that serve for the pot: wourts.’ 
Burton's recollection, however, is inexact. 
The Westphalians did not cad/ the greens and 
pork or anything else cerebrum Jovis. Lipsius, 
after vividly describing the cheese which 
appeared at the ‘end of dinner (he had not 


the fear of Mr. Max Beerbohm before his 
eyes), remarks “ hoc ipsum tamen illi habent, 
ut cerebrum Jouis.” The last two words are 
a rendering of Aws éyxéeados, for which see 
Athenzus, xii. 529p and Suidas, and com- 
pare Sir Thomas Browne's‘ Christian Morals,’ 
part ii. § 1,“ whereby Epicurus himself found 
Jupiter's brain in a piece of Cytheridian 
cheese, and the tongues of nightingales in a 
dish of onions.” In Diogenes Laertius, x. 
6 (11), the philosopher asks a friend to send 
him some Cythnian cheese, so that when he 
wishes he may give himself an expensive treat. 

Vol. i. p. 279, 1. 5 (Part. I. sect. ii. mem. ii. 
subs. vi.), “ Homer. Iliad 1. [488-492], brings 
in Achilles eating of his own heart in his idle- 
ness, because he might [would? A. R.S.) not 
fight.” Wight can, [ think, be justified. 
Achilles’s conduct was not purely a matter 
of choice. He is described in these very lines 
as longing for battle. 

Vol. i. p. 354, 1. 9 from bottom (Part. I. 
sect. ii. mem. iii. subs. xv.), “An husband- 
man’s gains are almost certain...... ‘tis Cato’s 
hyperbole, a great husband [man, A. R. 8.] 
himself.” If this insertion is intended to be 
an emendation rather than an explanation, 
it would seem to impair the riythm of the 
sentence without being required by the 
meaning. See ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v.‘ Husband,’ ii. 3, 
for husband in the sense of farmer. Johnson 
(‘ Dict.’) cites a similar use of “a great hus- 
band ” from Bacon 

Vol. i. p. 449, 1. 16 (Part. I. sect. iii. mem. i. 
subs. ii.), “grief, fear, agony, discontent, 
wearisomeness, laziness, suspicion, or some 
such passion, forcibly seizeth on them.” 
A. R. S. inserts “if” before “grief,” thus 
making the sentence, together with “espe 
cially if they be alone,” &c., just above, give 
the conditions under which persons suffering 
from melancholy “complain, weep, lament,” 
&e. [cannot help feeling that a careful con- 
sideration of the context will show that no 
“if” is required, the sentence beginning with 
“vrief” being a principal sentence, repeating 
in another form (and this is thoroughly in 
keeping with Burton’s manner) what has 
been already said before the introduction of 
the clause “especially if...... provoked.” 

Vol. ii. p. 177, 1.16 (Part. LL. sect. iii. mem. iii.), 
“*the house of Oftomon’s and Austria is all 
one to him.” A. R.S ina marginal note has 
“Qu. Othman’s?” There is no reason for 
ousting the word in the text in favour of 
“Othman’s.” See ‘Ottoman’ in the ‘Stan- 
ford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases’ (Cambridge, 1892, p. 592, col. 1), 
and add Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimage,’ part i. (1617), 
pp. 318, 319. 
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Vol. iii. p. 300, 1. 21 (Part. III. sect. iii. 
mem. i. subs. i.) :— 
In Venus’ cause what mighty battles make 
Your raving bulls, and stirs for their herd’s sake. 
Shilleto’s note on “ stirs” is “? steers.” This 
seems uncalled for. See the quotations for 
the plural of “stir” in Latham’s Johnson 
and the ‘Century Dictionary’ (‘*He did 
make these stirs,’ fr. Abbot), and compare 
Cooper’s ‘Thesaurus,’ s.v. *Tumultuo,’ “to 
make tumult, rufling, sturre, or businesse,” 
and the ‘ Anatomy,’ vol. i. p. 95, 1. 15 (‘ Demo- 
critus to the Reader’), and vol. iii. p. 26, 1. 5 
(Part. IIT. sect. i. mem. ii. subs. iii.). 

Epwarp BENsLy. 
The University, Adelaide, S$. Australia. 
(To be continued.) 


Sonc.—Among the lyrics 
included in the anthologies of Scottish 
song there are several that are claimed for 
both England and Scotland. Some of these 
do no credit to their nationality, whatever 
that may be, and they hold their place 
mainly owing to the exquisite melodies to 
which they are wedded. Others are merely 
literary curiosities, framed by “ingenious 
young gentlemen,” in London and elsewhere, 
to meet the demand for Scottish songs stimu- 
lated by the publication in 1724 of Ramsay’s 
‘Tea-Table Miscellany.’ After that date the 
practice of utilizing old material became very 
common, and was illustrated with sovereign 
dexterity by Burns. One of his successors 
was Hector Macneill (1746-1818), who gained 
a measure of success with several of his 
lyrics. A pastoral song, which the author 
names ‘The Lammie, but which is usually 
known as ‘My Boy Tammy,’ is manifestly 
inspired by a song of the English peasantry | 
entitled ‘My Boy Billy.’ The latter opens 
with the following stanza :— 

Where have you been all the day, 
My boy Billy? 
Where have you been all the day, 
Pretty Billy, tell me? 
I have been all the day 
Courting of a lady gay, 
But she 's a young thing 
Just come from her mammy, 0! 
The dialogue continues through three further 
stanzas, and brings out the possibilities of 
the “young thing” as a helpmate of her 
swain and a housekeeper, culminating in 
some effusive drollery on the question of 
her age. 

Macneill states that his song is written for 
an “ Air—name unknown,” and it has to be 
set to his credit that the tune has come to 
be inseparably associated with his dainty con- 


tribution to pastoral verse. His lyric opens 
thus :— 
Whar hae ye been a’ day, 
My boy Tammy? 
Whar hae ye been a’ day, 
My boy Tammy? 
I’ve been by burn and flowery brae, 
Meadow green and mountain grey, 
Courting o’ this young thing 
Just come frae her mammy. 
The Scottish poet diverges from his English 
exemplar in treatment of the theme, develop- 
ing the sentimental rather than the practical 
characteristics of the situation, but he retains 
the dialogue form and the ingenuous refrain. 
His song is not of high literary quality, but 
it has popular features, and for various 
reasons — perhaps chiefly because of the 
graceful, piquant melody with which it goes 
—it is one of the best known among the 
minor love lyrics of Scotland. 
Tuomas Bayne. 

“Wuuppity Scoorre.”— 

‘The ancient custom at Lanark of ‘ Whuppity 
Scoorie, the origin and meaning of which are lost, 
has just been celebrated, and watched by a crowd 
of grown-ups. The town bell is rung nightly at 
six o'clock from March to September, and then 
lies dumb for six months. On the first night of the 
ringing all the young folk congregate at the cross, 
and atter parading three times round the parish 
church, the Lanark lads meet the New Lanark 
boys in a free fight, in which the only legitimate 
weapons are their caps tied at the end of pieces of 
string. 

The above appeared in the Daily Mail of 
4 March, and as no account of the custom 
has been given in ‘N. & Q.,’ I venture to 
ask for its insertion. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘ Nores AND Queries’: EArRLty REFERENCE. 
Thackeray says in a note to ‘The Virginians’ 
(published 1858-9), at the bottom of a page 
in chap. Ixxviii.: “In the Warrington MS. 
there is not a word to say what the ‘old 
place’ was. Perhaps some obliging reader of 
Notes and Queries will be able to inform me 
who Mrs. Goodison was.—Ed.” The whole is, 
of course, only one of the mild devices to 
secure verisimilitude which used to be popular 
with novelists, but it constitutes the earliest 
reference to ‘ N. & Q.’ in good literature which 
have seen, so may be worth recording. 
Perhaps some one can supply an earlier. 


“ PeELeR.”—The illustrations for the use of 
this word in the slang sense of “ policeman” 
given in the ‘Century Dictionary’ are taken 
from Kingsley’s ‘ Alton Locke’ and Mayhew’s 
‘London Labour and the London Poor. But 
one of full thirty years earlier is'to be_found, 
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and was supplied, strikingly enough, by Sir 
Robert Peel himself. Writing from the Irish | 
Office on 14 April, 1818, to Gregory, the | 
Under-Secretary for Ireland, the then Chief 
Secretary said :— 

‘“*We must not make the Peelers unpopular, by 
maintaining them against the declared and un- 
equivocal sense of the county in which they act. 
The assurance of the Grand ~~" of the King’s 
County quite warrants the Lord Lieutenant in 
removing the police from that county, but let them 
vay for the past.”—C. S. Parker’s ‘Sir Robert Peel, 
788-1827," p. 263. 

ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 

County Riwe.—The following is in a MS. 
book circa 1809 :— 

Cheshire for men, 
Berkshire for dogs, 
Bedfordshire for naked flesh, 
And Lincolnshire for bogs. 
Derbyshire for lead, 
Devonshire for tin, 
Wiltshire for hunting plains, 
And Middlesex for sin. 
W. B. H. 


‘* AT SIXES AND SEVENS.”— Under ‘ Cinque’ 
I find in the ‘H.E.D.’ the phrase “to set at 
cinque and sice=to expose to great risk, to 
be reckless about,” which explanation, it is 
true, has a sign of interrogation placed 
against it. But two references given there 
justify such explanation. The first, of 1535, 
reads: ‘* Greit folie to set on synk and sy 8s, 
The greit honour befoir the Romanis wan. 
The other, of 1607, has: ‘‘Our countrymen 
......f0r their carelessness of life, setting all at 
cinque and sice.” It is obvious that it has 
been taken from the game of dice ; perhaps 
a reckless player set a high stake on the 
combination “five and six,” at the risk of 
losing everything if it did not turn up. One 
may then have said of him that he sets every- 
thing at five and six, so that disorder 
ae That things are at five and six, if 
this was the sense development,'would be a 
later use. Finally, when the origin of the 
saying was lost sight of, a similar combina- 
tion of figures was substituted, which resulted 
in the now prevalent form of “at sixes and 
sevens.” All this is mere surmise; but if 
only offered as such, it may not be worthless. 

KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SHYLOCK. —Shakspere’ s Shy- 
lock is taken from a story in the ‘ Life of 
Pope Sixtus V.’ (1521-90), Shakspere having 


changed the persons, by substituting the Jew 
(Sampson Ceneda), a usurer, for the Chris- 

tian, and the Christian (Paul Secchi, of Rome) | 
for the Jew. The story is this. It was 
reported at Rome that Drake had taken and 


plundered St. Domingo, in Hispaniola, and 
carried off an immense booty. his came in 
a private letter to Secchi. He sent for the 


| Jew, who said, “I'll bet you a pound of my 


flesh it is a lie.” Secchi said, “I'll lay you 
1,000 crowns against a pound of your flesh 
it is true.” Case referred to the Pope, and 
so on. The following appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1754, p. 221, which I 
have verified : 

‘There are doubtless lives of Sixtus V. in both 
Latin and Italian; it would be interesting for some 
person acquainted with these languages to search 
and give us particulars of trial and verdict in 


English.’ 
RicHarp HEMMING. 


[The ** pound of flesh” story occurs in the ‘Cursor 
Mundi,’ 21,413-96. ] 

‘Tue Poetry or Georce WitHer.’ (See 
ante, p. 138.)—In the notice of Mr. Bullen’s 
edition of Wither at this reference there is 
no mention of the fact that Wither’s ‘ Fidelia’ 
is reprinted in the second volume of Mr. 
Arber's ‘An English Garner,’ and his ‘ Faire- 
Virtue’ and ‘ Epigrams,’ &c., in the fourth. 
I hold it the duty of every one who knows 
this admirable collection to take every "a 
tunity of calling attention toit. C. 3. 


BritTaNY AND ITs Prorte.—That the 
ancient Armorica was called in medieval 
times Britannia Minor is well known. Sub- 
}} sequently it became the French province 
of Bretagne, and has been, during many 
centuries, a part of France under that name 
(in England the form Brittany is retained), 
and the expression reads oddly in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ under 
‘Henry VII.’ (vol. xxvi. p. 69), that when 
Edward IV. recovered the throne of England 
in 1471, Henry’s ‘“‘uncle Jasper took him 
across the sea, meaning to convey him to 
France. The wind, however, compelled them 
to land in Brittany,’—as if that were not a 
part of France. The name, of course, arose 
from colonies of Britons who settled in that 
district ; but at what time they took up 
their abode there in such numbers that great 
art of the province spoke their language 
oa been mall disputed. The ordinary idea 
is that these consisted of Britons who sought 
refuge in Armorica during the Saxon con- 
quest of their own country. But much is to 
be said (although it is rejected by Gibbon 
and others) for the view taken by Daru in 
his *‘ Histoire de Bretagne’ (Paris, 1826), that 
after Maximus, chosen emperor by the revolted 
legions in Britain in A.D. 383, had taken into 
Gaul, with his other troops, a large native force, 
the latter, after his defeat by Theodosius, 
remained under their chief Conan, who was 
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allowed to retain the government of the 
province, and whose successors became inde 
pendent of Rome, holding the title of king 
until the time of Clovis, when they exchanged 
it for that of duke, under the kings of France. 
This view is accepted by the writer of the 
article on ‘Bretagne’ in the ‘Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’ who remarks :— 

“A colony of this kind was much more likely to 
influence the language and customs of the district 
in which they settled, than a number of miserable 
exiles escaping from the pressure of barbarian 
invaders, and finding their way as they could to a 
place of refuge in a foreign land.” 

One would not attach much weight to this 
had it only related to the name of the 
country, which often comes from its neigh- 
bours rather than itself; but as applied to 
language, &c., the argument is strong. 

W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Bacon ON MecHanicaL Inventions. — In 
the year 1847 I attended law lectures in the 
Middle Temple by a distinguished scholar, 
George Long, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. On one occasion this 
lecturer, I believe, quoted Bacon almost 
exactly in the following terms :— 

“In the beginning of a state arms do flourish. 
After that arts. For a time both together. And 
in the end of a state mechanical inventions.” 

I was much impressed by the sentiment, and 
have made considerable efforts to verify the 
citation, but hitherto without success. Be- 
lieving it to be very true in its relation to 
our country at the present time, I shall be 
much indebted to any one who will inform 
me through your columns where the sentence 
may be found, and precisely in what a 


“PASSIVE RESISTANCE.” — When was the 
»hrase “passive resistance” invented? In 
Prof Maitland’s translation of Dr. Gierke’s 
‘Political Theories of the Middle Age’ it is 
set in quotation marks as if it had already 
become a familiar expression. 

W. J. Payuinc Wricut. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON—CORINTHIAN : 


| pat on p. 56. Pit also is found in ‘ Admiral 
| Guinea,’ p. 25. Percy MARVELL. 

| [Corinthian ” means a fashionable, and implies a 
| loose liver. Corinthian Tom was a character in 
|* Tom and Jerry, a novel which was current about 
| 1820. Corinth was a centre of loose living. * Tom and 
Jerry was dramatized and produced at the Adelphi 
26 November, 1821, running uninterruptedly through 
two seasons. Corinthian Tom was played by Ben- 
jamin Wrench. ‘“ Put ’=a rustic. ‘* The Captain 
has a hearty contempt for his father, I can see, and 
calls him an old Put” (Thackeray, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ i. 
xi.). See ‘Slang and its Analogues.’) 


Goopwtn, Bisuop or LuanpaFr.—Informa- 
tion is sought respecting his grandchildren 
and their He had two sons: 
Thomas, born in London, circa 1590, Canon 
of Llandaff 1613, &c., died 1644; and Morgan, 
born in co. Monmouth, ci7ca 1603, master 
of Free School, Newland, Gloucestershire, 
said to have died in 1645. Thomas Goodwin 
had Richard, born circa 1618, in co. Mon- 
mouth, and Thomas, born circa 1619, in co. 
Hereford. Morgan Goodwin had a son Mor- 
gan, baptized at English Bicknor, co. Glou- 
lcester, 2 December, 1640, a minister in 
| Virginia. These particulars are from ‘ Alumni 
| Oxon.’ (Foster), where other details are given; 
but the difficulty in using this work of 
reference is to know where the matriculation 
register ends and where Mr. Foster — 


Docror Futron.”—An order to this 
person was sent, under minute of the Privy 
Council dated 8 September, 1614 (‘ Reg. Jac. 
Bibl.” Birch, 4161, No. 33,7126; also * Bibl. 
Harl.,’ 7003, No. 138), desiring him to repair 
without delay to the Tower, and give to the 
Lady Arabella (Stuart), a prisoner there, 
‘‘ spiritual and fitting comfort and advice,” 
and “to visit her from time to time,” as he 
shall see fit. As he is deemed a ‘ person of 
gravity and learning” by the Council, who 
refer to “our knowledge and experience of 
your sufficiency and discretion,” he appears 
to have had some position and repute. An 
one who can give further particulars oak 
ing him—such as his native place, family, 
residence ; where he graduated as D.D. ; was 
he a Roman Catholic or Protestant, or the 
holder of any office or cure; was he con- 
cerned in Arabella’s clandestine marriage ; 
or what became of him or his family—will 
greatly oblige. TuHeopore C. Hope. 


Date Famiry. — Sir William Dethick, 
Garter King of Arms, gave the following 


Put.—In ‘Beau Austin’ occur two words 
Corinthian and pit—of the reference and | 
meaning of which respectively [ am ignorant. 
Corinthian occurs on pp. 54, 56, and 59, and 


certificate : 

‘In 1602, in the forty-fourth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, one Rape Dale, i Councillor 
of Law, in the Inner Temple, London, also of 
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Collyweston, County Northampton, and owner of 
the Manor of Tickencote, County Rutland, entered 
his pedigree, claiming descent from one Theo- 
dorick de Dale, as appeareth by records, Knight 
Chevalier in the reigns of Edward IIL and 
Richard IL.” 

This Roger Dale was the second son of 
Robert Dale, of Hawkesley, in the county 
of Chester, who married Katherine Legh, 
daughter of Legh of Bagulegh, co. Chester. 
The arms granted to him were: Paly of six 
gules and arg.,a bend erm.; on a chief az. 
three garbs or. Crest: a mount vert, thereon 
three Danish battleaxes, one in pale and two 
in saltire, purpure, the staves az, encom 
passed by a chaplet of roses alternately 
gules and arg., banded by a ribbon. 

I find also that in 1634 Robert Dale, of 
Flagg, county Derby, entered his pedigree, 
and bore the same arms. What was the 
connexion between these two families ? 

The arms and crest appended were con- 
firmed to William Dale, of Brigstock and 
London, in 1613: Gules, on a mount vert a 
swan argent, membered and ducally gorged 
or. Crest: on a chapeau, turned up ermine 
a stork argent, beaked, legged, nthe ducally 
gorged or. This William Dale was, according 
to his pedigree, the third son of Robert Dale, 
of Wincle, Prestbury (which, I may state, is 
nearer Macclesfield than Prestbury), Cheshire, 
who also married Katherine, daughter of 
Legh of Bagulegh. 

Were Roger and William Dale afore 
mentioned brothers? It appears to be so, as 
they both claim Robert Dale, of Hawkesley 
or Wincle, as their paternal relative. 

Were the arms confirmed to Roger Dale in 
1602 the arms of the Dale family, or were 
those confirmed to William the rightful ones, 
as I found in the Add. MS. Room, British 
Museum, those of William Dale borne by his 
father, Robert Dale of Wencle? 

What connexion is there between the 
descendants of the Dales of Dalton, co. 
Durham, who, according to Fairbairn’s 
‘Crests of British Families,’ used the same 
crest that was confirmed to Dale of Brig- 
stock ? R. M. Date. 


Mary Seymour, Cousin German To 
Epwarp VI.—In Miss Strickland’s ‘ Life of 
Queen Catherine Parr’ it is stated that by 
her fourth husband Thomas, Lord Seymour 
of Sudley, she had one child, a daughter, 
named Mary, who was born 30 August, 1548, 
the queen only surviving her child’s birth 
seven days. Can any of your readers say 
what became of this young lady, daughter 
of one queen and niece of another? Lodge 
says she died in her thirteenth year. Collins 


affirms that she died in infancy, ‘having 
been restored in blood.” It is asserted by 
others that she grew up and married Sir 
Edward Bushel, by whom she had a daughter, 
also named Mary, who became the wife of 
Silas Johnson, of Fordwich and Nethercoat, 
co. Kent. A descendant of this alleged mar- 
riage is possessed of certain articles of Queen 
Catherine Parr’s personal property which 
had come down to him from this Mary 
Bushel. The late historian and genealogist 
Dr. Howard(Mowbray Herald Extraordinary) 
is said to have possessed proofs of the 
marriage of Sir Edward Bushel with Mary 
Seymour. His MS. collections have been sold 
and disposed of, I believe, since his death. 
[f any of your readers happen to possess any 
data bearing upon this point, it would be 
very satisfactory to hear of such. C. 


Rospert Scot.—I shall be very glad of any 
information concerning this man, who in- 
vented the leathern artillery used by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus with such success at Leipsic 
and other battles. After serving with the 
Danish Government, he closed his life in the 
service of King Charles I. in 1631. Charles 
made him a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
and granted him a pension of 600/. a year. 
His bust may be seen in the old parish 
church of Lambeth. 

R. M. Hoxpen, Lieut.-Col. 

R.U.S. Institution, Whitehall, 8S. W. 


Hourctasses.—Is there any literature on 
the subject ? XYLOGRAPHER. 

(There are many references in the first four Series 
to hourglasses.) 


Cuurcn Betis. — Has the rector or vicar 
of a church the legal right to forbid the 
ringing of church bells—for non-ecclesiastical 
purposes — when long observed traditional 
custom demands that they should be chimed ? 
In France the law relating to municipal 
organization settles the respective rights of 
curé and maire in the matter of bell-ringing ; 
but have the parochial authorities with us 
any power to enforce old custom if the cleric 
says them nay? When the Burials Bill was 
agitating the public mind and irritating the 
public temper, one view of the question was 
that the village graveyards anciently belonged 
to the community. And there is little doubt 
that many of them were, in reality, pre- 
Christian in origin, from which it may be 
deduced that, in many instances at least, 
the claim of the Churchmen was based on 
error. The bells, however, are another affair 
altogether. Can the parish put forth a valid 
claim, and demand that they shall be used on 
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certain occasions, simply because **it 
a G. W. 


has been so’ 


“A Bic Booke” PRINTED IN GERMANY.— 
Can any one suggest the title of “a big 
booke” sent from England to be printed in 
Germany in 1617, the proofs of which had to 
be sent back to this country for correction ! 
The work was by an English author whom | 
am unable to identify. The 1623 folio of 
Shakespeare has been suggested, but this was 
printed by Jaggard & Blount in London, 
in the same types and with the same orna- 
ments as many other books by the same 
»rinters. This folio cannot, therefore, be the 
ooo work referred to, unless it can be shown, 
per impossibile, that Jaggard & Blount sent 
much of their work to be printed in Ger- 
many. H. Maruew. 

Chelsfield, Kent. 


—It is well known that the 
adjective, and verb 


“ GALLANT.” 
accent on the noun, 
gallant shifts according to the meaning of 
the word. The adjective, for example, when 
it means brave is gallant, 
courtly is galldnt. The ‘H.E.D.’ gives no 
variation of this kind for the noun gallantry, 
which, according to the quotations given 
there, is always gallantry. Yet Browning has 
the following at the conclusion of * Pippa 
Passes’ : 

a it at night, brother howlet, over the woods, 

Toll the world to thy chantry ; : 

Sing to the bats’ sleek sisterhvods 

Full complines with gallantry : 
Then, owls and bats, 

& Cow!ls and twats, 
.. Monks and nuns, in a cloister’s moods, 

Adjourn to the oak-stump pantry. 

Here, in order to obtain the sorrect rime, one 
must say galldntry. Is Browning in error 
here? He is contradicted by Pope (* Imit. of 
Horace,’ IT. i. 145) :— 

The soldier othed the gallantries of France, 

And every flowery courtier writ romance. 

Or was Browning entitled to introduce this 
variation? and is there an unintentional 
omission from the ‘ H.E.D.’? 

ALex. THOMSON. 

6, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


“ TONGUE-TWISTERS.”—In what book or 


wrote the Edinburgh critique on 


when it means | 


books can [ find collected examples, in the | 


principal European languages, of sentences 
and poems apeciany constructed as tests of 
pronunciation refer to such as 
our “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
pepper-corns ” and “ Round the rugged rocks 
the ragged rascals ran to reach the rural 
races.” The French have “Que cofitent ces 
saucissons? Six sous? Ces saucissons six 


The Danish shibboleth is 
The Dutch gutturals 
** Acht-en-tachtig 


sous c'est cher.” 
“ Rédgréd med Fléde.” 
are heaped together in 
glad geschuurde kacheltjes,” the Spanish 
gutturals in a set of verses attributed to 
Lope de Vega, beginning “ Dijo un jaque de 
Jerez, con su faja y traje majo.” There must 
be numbers of similar drolleries on record, if 
one only knew where to find them. 
James Piatt, Jun 

[French inst: unces are “Ton thé t’a-t-il tout otée 

ta toux?” and “C’est le cri aigri du gris cricri qui 


crie. 
Replies, 
COLERIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL.’ 
(9 S. x. 326, 388, 429, 489 ; xi. 30, 116, 170.) 


Tuts discussion would have been of ad- 
vantage, had other reasons been absent, since 
it has induced Mr. HutTcHInson to tabulate 
the grounds on which he believes that Hazlitt 
Christa- 
bel.’ We now know the worst that can be 
said of Hazlitt in this regard. But before 
proceeding to examine hae reasons, I can- 
not help adverting to the House-of-Commons 
way in which Mr. Hutcurnson obscures the 
true issue by diverting attention to real or 
imaginary errors on the part of his opponent 
—if I may use such a onan in relation to the 
friendly bouts of arms which diversify the 
columns of ‘N. & Q” These errors, generally 
speaking, have no real relevance to the point 
in dispute, but their discovery gives a fac- 
titious air of weakness to the opposite case, 
and affords a useful fulcrum for debate. For 
instance, Mr. HUTCHINSON, on p. 116 of this 
volume, makes some capital out of a mis- 
print, whereby the word “corrected” was 
turned into “converted.” The explanation 
is that when I read my article in proof, I 
rewrote nearly the w hole of the first para- 
graph, and the error was due to my bad 
writing and to the fact that no revise was 
sent me. Misquotation is not a fault [ would 
wilfully commit. 

In his last paper, again, Mr. HutcHiInson 
quotes (with an important omission) some 
remarks of mine by which | merely meant to 
convey the well-known fact that authorities 
were not in entire accordance with each other 
on the question of the ——— of the 
Edinburgh articles on Coleridge. I stated that 
“even the notice of the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ 
which appeared in the Ldiniurgh Review of 
August, 1817, and which is generally attri- 
buted to Hazlitt, is marked by Mr. Ireland 
as doubtful.” Mr. Hutcuinson, on the 
strength of this remark, imputes to me 
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error in treating the authorship of the article 
on the ‘ Biographia’ asan open question. But 
this I did not do. I merely quoted Mr. Ire- 
land's view as an extreme instance of opinion, 
without in any way adopting it myself, or 
even suggesting that there were grounds for 
it. Next, I stated that “Mr. Dykes Camp- 
bell is not certain on the point.” Mr. Hur- 
CHINSON assumes that the “ point” to which 
I referred was the authorship of the ‘ Bio- 
graphia’ article, but I really had in view the 
question asa whole. If a mistake has arisen, 
I must apologize for my want of precision. 
The main point at issue was the authorship 
of the article on ‘Christabel,’ and on this 
Mr. Dykes Campbell did_not commit himself 
to a positive opinion. This is admitted by 
Mr. Hurcurnson, and in addition to the two 
quotations which I gave, I may add a third, 
which will be found on p. 222 of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s ‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ Speaking 
of the reception of ‘ Christabel’ by the critics, 
Mr. Campbell says: “The Zdinburgh Review, 
by the hand of Hazlitt (as Coleridge asserted), 
made bitter fun of it onan nine pages.” 
It will be observed that Mr. Campbell care- 
fully guards himself against any betrayal of 
his own opinions in the matter. 

Mr. Hutcuinson “omits my speculations 
as to the effect upon Coleridge’s temper of 
the struggle against the opium habit.” But 
these so-termed “speculations” have an im- 
portant bearing on the case. Coleridge is 
the foremost witness for the prosecution, and 
the state of his mind cannot be left out of 
account. There can be no doubt that for the 
first two years of his residence with the 
Gillmans was suffering from advanced 
neurasthenia. So long afterwards as 10 De- 
cember, 1817, Lamb, who, notwithstanding 
his estrangement, never lost a kindly feeling 
for his ancient friend, wrote to John Payne 
Collier :— 

“I know how zealously you feel for our friend 
8S. T. Coleridge; and I baew that you and your 
family attended his lectures four or five years ago. 
He is in bad health, and worse mind: and unless 
something is done to lighten his mind he will soon 

» reduced to his extremities ; and even these are 
not in the best condition. lam sure that you will 
do for him what you can; but at present he seems 
in a mood to do for himself.” 

A man in this frame of mind is not likely to 
take a rational view of any criticism directed 
against himself. 

I must now express my regret that I de- 
pended on Mr. Birrell’s note regarding the 
first publication in the Hvaminer of the paper 
which was subsequently published as ‘My 
First Acquaintance with Poets.’ I had not 
a file of the Zwaminer at hand, and I also 


oe to a great extent on Mr. Dykes 

Campbell's statement (‘ Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge,’ p. 81, note) that ‘My First Acquaint- 
ance’ was an “expansion” of the Hxaminer 
article. I infer, of course, from Mr. Hurt- 
CHINSON'S observations on the subject, that 
no part of the description quoted by Mr. 
Birrell appeared in the /vraminer. Other- 
wise, I see no reason for modifying the 
opinions | expressed in my former article. 

We now come to Mr. Hurcuinson’s grounds, 
based on internal evidence, for his belief in 
Hazlitt’s authorship of the article on ‘ Christa- 
bel.’ “Internal evidence,” of course, is a 
tricksy sprite. Coleridge, whose acumen as 
a critic Mr. Hurcuinson will not dispute, 
conjectured, on internal evidence, that the 

‘Odes and Addresses to Great People,’ by 
Hood and Reynolds, were written by Charles 
Lamb. Lamb had not had “a broken finger 
in them.” 

Mr. Hurcutnson’s first reason, however, 
can hardly be said to be grounded on internal 
evidence. It is merely an external surmise : 

“The writer, whoever he was, knew that Cole- 
ridge was living under medical supervision. Now 
Coleridge's residence with Dr. Gillman began on 
15 April, 1816, and the article cannot have been 
written later than July or August following. What 
other contributor to the Edinburgh but Hazlitt was 
likely to possess this ree ent and intimate knowledge 
of the poet's situation ? 

To this I would reply that Coleridge's 
residence with Gillman, if a secret at all, 
was a very open one. Before he had been at 
Highgate a month, Coleridge wrote to his 
friend Daniel Stuart, editor of the Morning 
Post (13 May, 1816) :— 

*“*Mr. and Mrs. Gillman will be most happy to 
see you to share in a family dinner and spend the 
evening with us, and if you will come early I can 
show you some most delicious walks.”—‘ Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ 1895, ii. 665. 

Charles Robert Leslie, afterwards a Royal 
Academician, in a letter dated 3 June, 1816, 
describes his reception at Highgate in the 
following words :— 

“Mr. Coleridge is at present here; he has just 
published his poem of ‘Christabel.. He lives at 
Highgate (about three miles from us) in a most 
| delightful family. He requested me to sketch his 
face, which I did, out there, and by that means 
became ac quainted with Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, who 


| are a sort of people that you become intimate with 


at once. They have invited me in the most friendly 
manner to visit them at all times and to spend 
weeks with them.” — Leslie’s * Autobiographical 
Recollections,’ edited by Tom Taylor, 1860, ii. 50. 


It may be supposed that things which were 
known to the editor of an influential London 
paper, and to an artist rising into fashion, 
would not be secrets to the literary world in 
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general. It could only have been through 
current gossip that Hazlitt heard the news, 
as at the time he was not on speaking terms 
with Coleridge and his “set.” 

Next, Mr. Hurcuinson brings forward the 
allegation that Coleridge's verse is said in 
the article to be destitute of meaning, and 
that Hazlitt’s criticism in his ‘ Political 
Essays’ laid stress on this point. But many 
pone shared this opinion with Hazlitt. 

tven Lamb, in his well-known letter to 
Wordsworth of 26 April, 1816, speaks of 
‘Kubla Khan’ as “an owl that won’t bear 
daylight,” and adds: “I fear lest it should 
be discovered by the lantern of typography 
and clear reducting to letters no better than 
nonsense or no sense.” This reason can 
hardly be taken seriously, any more than 
that numbered 4, relative to the lines be- 
ginning “Alas! they had been friends in 
youth,” &c. Commendation of this passage 

as always Deen a commonplace of criticism. 

The argument derived from the equivocal 
position of Geraldine in the poem is applic- 
able to others besides Hazlitt. It is regret- 
table that the poet did not take steps to 
elucidate the many inexplicable passages of 
the poem. The explanation given by Gill- 
man, pp. 301-3, is entirely unsatisfying. 

What Mr. Hutcutnson calls the strongest 
evidence of Hazlitt’s authorship has certainly 
some weight. But as Hazlitt told the story 
of the poem in the window so frequently in 
his books, he probably repeated it as often 
to his friends.* And it may be assumed that 
others besides Hazlitt discussed Coleridge’s 
pecuniary position in relation to his change 
of politics. 

i feel that while Hazlitt loathed what he 
looked on as apostasy in the case of Coleridge, 
he had too high a sense of truth to charge 
him with a prostitution of his intellectual 
vowers. And it is this sense of truth in 
dazlitt which leads me to regard Gillman’s 
story of the authorship as a hallucination, 
which probably obtained credence only by 
frequent repetition :— 

“The Fragment (‘ Christabel’) had not long been 
published before he (Coleridge) was informed, that 

* The window-seat was the usual place for 
books in old-fashioned houses. ‘* He {Sir Roger de 
Coverley] had drawn many Observations together 
out of his reading in Baker's Chronicle, and other 
Authors, who always lie in his Hall-Window” 
(Spectator, No. 269). *‘Coming into an inn at night 

having ordered your supper—what can be more 
delightful than to find lying in the window-seat, 
left there time out of mind by the carelessness of 
some former guest, two or three numbers of the 
old Town and Country Magazine, with its amusing 
téte-a-tée pictures?” (Lamb, * Detached Thoughts 
on Books and Reading.’) 


an individual had been selected (who wasin truth a 
reat admirer of his writings; and whose very life 
ad been saved through the exertions of Coleridge 

and Mr. Southey) to cut up ‘Christabel’ in the 

Edinburgh Review. The subject being afterwards 

mentioned in conversation, the reviewer confessed 

that he was the writer of the article, but observed, 
that as he wrote for the Hdinburyh Review, he was 
compelled to write in accordance with the character 
and tone of that periodical. This confession took 
place after he had been extolling the ‘Christabel 
as the finest poem of its kind in the language, and 
ridiculing the public for their want of taste and 
discrimination in not admiring it.”—Gillman’s * Life 

of Coleridge,’ pp. 276, 277. 

One would like to know more of this con- 
fession. It is difficult to picture Hazlitt in 
the act of making it, nor was he the kind of 
man to subordinate his opinions tothe require- 
ments of any periodical. 

Mr. HuTcHINsON assumes that the review 
of ‘ Christabel’ in the Zxaminer for 2 July, 
1816,* was also written by Hazlitt. Mr. 
Hall Caine, in his ‘ Recollections of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,’ p. 157, inclines to the belief 
that Hunt, the editor, was responsible for 
this article. Hunt could be just as ‘* nasty ” 
as Hazlitt when he liked—as, indeed, could 
Coleridge himself, for that matter. No 
literary menu in those days was complete 
without a dish of curry. 

The last paragraph of Mr. HutTcHinson’s 
note raises the question, How far is it admis- 
sible for an editor to tamper with the lan- 
guage of his author? May an orthodox 
editor of Gibbon strike out any passage 
which is not quite in line with his own ideas 
of Christianity? Is Bowdler the type of the 
“compleat editor”? I certainly should not 
myself characterize the early poems of 
Coleridge or any one else as “ juvenile bal- 
derdash.” To do so would offend my sense of 
taste. But that was Mr. Saernern’s affair, 
not mine. One passage in his bibliography, 
which conveyed what I considered an offen- 
sive imputation against Mr. Dykes Campbell, 
then lately dead, I did venture to tone down 
(8 S. vii. 483). But Coleridge is one of the 
immortals, and no earthly shafts can harm 
him. When he published his volume of 
1797, he had not come into his heritage. 
Of the poems cited by Mr. Hutcurnson, the 
‘Lines composed at Clevedon’ and ‘On 
Leaving a Place of Residence’ are ** sweet” 
poems, as Charles Lamb said, with their 
stock prettinesses about jasmine and myrtle, 
and their invocations to one for whom the 
poet never really cared, but they might have 


* I am not sure if this is the exact date. Mr. 
Dykes Campbell, in his edition of the * Poetical 
Works’ of 8S. T. C., gives it as 2 June (p. 606, 
col. 2). Mr. Hutcnrnson is probably right. 
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been written by any intellectual lad, fresh 
from a course of Cowper and Bowles, who 
imagined he had a mission to fulfil in the 
world. In the ‘ Dedication’ Coleridge struck 
a higher note, but—to borrow the words of 
Mr. Dykes Campbell— 
“it gives no hint—nothing in the volume to which 
it is a prelude gives the least hint—that Coleridge's 
hand was already on the latch of the magic case 
ments which were to open on the perilous seas 
sailed by ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and the fairy 
lands of ‘Christabel’ and ‘ Kubla Khan.’” 
‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ p. 71. 
To feel no great enthusiasm for these imma- 
ture effusions is not to be in a “ condition of 
hopeless dyspathy towards Coleridge.”* 
do not pretend to offer literary judgments, 
but, like other men, I have my preferences. 
Coleridge was born in October, 1772, and his 
first volume of poetry was published in April, 
1796, when he was in his twenty-fourth year. 
Keats was born in October, 1795, and his 
first volume of poetry was published in 
March, 1817, when he was in his twenty- 
second year. For two poems in this volume, 
the sonnet ‘On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer’ and “I stood tip-toe upon a little 
hill,” | would willingly give away the whole 
of the 1796 volume, and a great deal more. 
I am sorry my literary taste is not in accord 
with Mr. Hurcutnson’s, but this is not a 
matter to dispute about. As a modern poet 
sings, 
Some like Poe, 
And others like Scott ; 
Some like Mrs. Stowe ; 
Some not. 
Some like to laugh, 
Some like to ery ; 
Some like chaff; 


Not I. 


W. F. Prirpeaux. 


Tue Kine’s Wetcn House (9% S, x. 427; 
xi. 13, 56, 209).—Surely it will clear away 
a good deal of error if we can make out 
the word steelyard itself. I am now con- 
vinced that all we know about it with 
certainty is confined to the two essential 
points, viz, (1) that it has nothing at all to 
do with steel, and (2) that it has nothing at 
all to do with yard, except in popular mis- 
conception. 

A very slight investigation shows that it 
is not the old spelling. Blount’s ‘Glosso- 
graphia’ (1681) it Stelyard or Steelyard, 

* The modern attitude towards Coleridge—in 
which | am afraid | share—is admirably set forth 
in Dr. John Louis Haney’s essay on ‘ The German 
Influence on Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ Philadelphia, 
1902, pp. 42-44, 


gives the etymology from steel and yard in 
the usual fashion, and then adds :—* L. 
Herbert in Hen. 8 calls it the Sti/y-art, but 
gives no reason for it.” Hence, on Blount’s 
own showing, it was Stlyard in the year 1681, 
and had been sti//y-art previously. But in 
Cotgrave'’s ‘French Dictionary’ we are well 
removed from both the imaginary parts of 
the word. S.v. Crochet, he gives as one of 
the senses, — 

*‘a Roman Beame, or Stelleere; a beame of iron 
or wood [!] full of nicks or notches, along which a 
certain peize of lead, &c., playing, and at length 
setling towards the one end, shews the just weight 
of a commodity hanging by a hooke at the other 
end.” 

The preciseness of the description leaves 
little to be desired; and we at once are 
enabled to grasp the fact that the original 
steelyard was made of wood, and later on of 
iron. Again, in Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle,’ an. 
1527-8, we have a mention of the “mar- 
chauntes of the styliarde.” This gives us, 
with old spellings, the forms stz/yart, 
styliarde, ‘on stelleere, from which both steel 
and yard are absent. 

The suffix -art or -ard is known to be 
French, and so is -eer (=F. -7er), see ‘H.E D.’ 
It is quite clear that the word is of French 
origin, though I am unable to give the O.F. 
form. I suspect it to be a derivative of the 
Latin hastile, the shaft of a spear ; and that 
the original “steelyard” was a wooden rod. 
If not from Aastile it may be from some other 
derivative of hasta ; cf. Span. asti/, the handle 
of an axe, the shaft of an arrow, the beam of 
a balance. Watrer W. SKEat. 


Without in any way touching the contro- 
versy raised in Mr. J. 
contribution under the above heading as to 
the origin of the name of “The Steelyard ” 
in London, may I venture to suggest that 
the word yard simply=rod? It may mean 
a measuring rod 36in. in length, but it 
only does so when specifically so applied. 
Chaucer's prioress, who wept over one of her 
**smale houndes ” “ if men smot it witha yerde 
smerte,” had no care whether the “yerde” 
were three feet long or not ; and, asa familiar 
modern instance, a ship’s yards are something 
more than that length. A steelyard is a 
measure of weight, not of length, and I 
imagine that the name simply implies that 
the graduated rod, along which the weight 
travels, is made of steel. 

Howarp S. Pearson. 

235, Bristol Road, Birmingham. 


DuBLIN Partsn Reoisters (9S. xi. 209).— 
John Southerden Burn, in his ‘ History of 
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Parish Registers in England,’ 1862, says :— 
“The Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland 
have not until lately been accustomed to keep 
any registers whatever.” He also quotes 
the following from Whitelaw and Walsh's 
* History of Dublin’ (1818) :— 

“In cities where births and deaths are faithfully 
registered the number of inhabitants may be 
estimated with a degree of accuracy that approxi- 
mates truth, but in Dublin this resource totally 
fails. In the Established Church the parish 
registers have been for many years shamefully 
neglected, and though latterly more attended to, 
in consequence of the repeated injunctions of the 
late Archbishops of Dublin, yet from the number of 
children still baptized in private houses, and the 
very great number of poor persons buried in 
cemeteries without the city, they are still very 
defective. Protestant Dissenters, Quakers excepted, 
are equally inattentive to this business, and Roman 
Catholics, who constitute so large a portion of 
the population of this city, keep no register 
whatever.” 

For the history of births, deaths, and 
marriages in Ireland since 1 January, 1864, 
see ‘Parish Registers in England,’ by Robert 
E. C. Waters, B.A., London, 1883 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


It would be well to consult the Reports of 
the Deputy-Keeper of Records in Ireland, 
and also the indices of wills, &c., in the later 
volumes. As to published works, the pains- 
taking extracts (though from their nature 
not complete) from the parish registers 
given in ‘The Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Dublin, and ‘The Church of 
St. Werburgh, Dublin,’ both by the Rev. 
S.C Hughes, should be consulted. There is, 
besides, a ‘History of Taney Parish,’ pub- 
lished by a Dublin firm, which should not be 
overlooked by genealogists. Then there are 
the full registers of Dublin churches pub- 
lished by the Huguenot Society of London. 

PATRICK. 

A full list of the parochial records of 
Ireland, including Dublin, is given in Ap- 

ndix iv. to the Twenty-third Report of the 

eputy-Keeper of the Public Records in Ire- 
land, 1891, price ls. ld. This can be obtained 


W. H. RicHarpson. 


of Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, 
E.c, 


Dorotuy Girrorp—Joun Pacett (9S. xi. 
128, 215).—May IL repeat my query, and ask 
G. D. B. if he can kindly give me any par- 
ticulars of the parentage of either Dorothy 
Gifford or her husband John Pagett, to whom 
she was married by Dublin licence, dated 
19 December, 1667? When did this lady die ; 
and had they any family ? 

Wa. Jackson Picorr, 


AccURACY IN QUOTATION S. xi. 161, 
223).—I beg leave to call attention to an 
ancient Tamil proverb, probably derived 
from the Sanscrit, which in some form or 
another may, perhaps must, have been in the 
mind of the writer of ‘The Earl of Essex’ 
when he wrote that righteous monarchs, “ To 
rule o’er freemen, should themselves be 
free.” The Tamil proverb, like all ancient 
proverbs, smacks of the every-day life of the 
xeople, and because of its raciness and 
anced and aptness and unquestionable 
truth probably penetrated as rapidly as such 
proverbs mares A do far beyond the place of 
its origin in a short space of time. It runs 
thus: *“ Who drives fat cattle should himself 
be fat.” I do not know if this is a well- 
known proverb in any European country. It 
is quite conceivable that it was brought from 
India in the seventeenth century by the Por- 
tuguese or the Dutch or the English, and 
became current in one or other of their 
countries. But it seems to be extremely 
likely that it was in Boswell’s mind when he 
wrote: ‘ Who rules o’er freemen should him- 
self be free.” The ancient proverb is simple, 
terse, and of universal application. The 
political modification of it is strained. A 
saying that requires explanation is not a good 
proverb. FRANK Penny, LL.M. 

[Our correspondent seems to have forgotten the 
origin of the line in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.”] 

As the reference at 7" S. xii. 19 to St. Luke 
xxiii. 34 was of my making, | ought, perhaps, 
to explain it. It is obvious that our Lord 
implies that His Father will forgive because 
He does know what they do. It is the ground 
of St. Peter’s assurance when appearances 
are against him: “Lord, Thou knowest all 
things; Thou knowest that I love Thee” 
(St. xxi. 17). 


Atuustons IN ‘Sartor Resartus’ (9 
x. 507 ; xi. 117).—As Mr. Fiscuer stated that 
he wished for an early reply, I wrote direct, 
with a reference to Maclise’s ‘ Portrait Gal- 
lery,” where is an evidently lifelike portrait 
of Ude. G. A. MarrHew. 


Portrait oF Dante (9 S. xi. 187).—Cary, 
in a note to his translation of Dante's 
‘Inferno’ (xxiii. 103 in the original), quotes 
a long passage from Villani concerning the 
Cavalieri Gaudenti of Florence. In 1266 two 
knights, Frati Godenti of Bologna, one a 
Guelph and the other a Ghibelline, were 
chosen by the ruling Ghibellines of Florence 
to have the chief power in that city in order 
to appease the populace and prevent strife. 
These “Joyous Friars” were called Knights 
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of St. Mary; “their robes were white, the 
mantle sable, and the arms a white field and 
red cross with two stars.” Villani goes on to 
say that, instead of being impartial arbitra- 
tors, they merely used their official position 
for their own private advantage, which 
accounts for their infernal position in Dante 
DorMER. 
Scartazzini (‘ Enciclopedia Dantesca,’ 1896, 
verbo Gaudente) refers to ‘ Inferno,’ xxiii. 103, 
and says that the name was originally given, 
popularly or in jest, to the frati cavaliert di 
Santa Maria, a religio-sec ular order , of noble 
and rich persons, instituted by Urban LV. for 
the defence and service of religion and 
morality (del buon viver civile). Under 
Godente the dress of the members of the 
order is described, and an ‘Istoria de’ 
Cavalieri Gaudenti,’ by Federici (Venice, 
1787), is mentioned. O. O. H. 


**Swetpe” (9 S. xi. 149).—This is not an 
onomatopeic word, though at first sight it 
might seem so, but a nautical corruption ; 
and Lucas Cleeve, in using it, shows her 
familiarity with sailors’ slang. Let me ex- 
plain. In a court of justice the witness calls 
God to testify to the truth of his statements 
in the formula “So help me God.” The 
cockney witness says, “So ’elp me God.” 
The sailor, fond of strong asseverations and 
what may be called powerful language, uses 
the phrase “So ‘elp me” to intensify any 
assertion—as I have often heard him do. 
This easily becomes corrupted into “swelp,” 
and forms a verb or an adjective, as the case 
may be. Thus, “The wreck lay swelping in 
the roscid ooze” means simply that the 
wreck was past man’s aid, and lay helplessly 
rolling in what the author calls “the roscid 
ooze "—a phrase not to be imitated. 

H. J. D. A. 

‘Vicar oF WAKEFIELD’ xi.187).— 

* JOURNAL OF A Poor Vicar. 

**T have to-day, December 15, 1764, visited Dr. 
Snarl, and received from him 10/., the amount of | 
my half-year’s salary. The receipt even of this 
hardly earned sum was attended with some uncom- 
fortable circumstances.’ [Here follows the rest of 
the story ; at the end is this note.] This singularly 
touching narrative of certain passages in the life of 
a poor vicar in Wiltshire is translated from the 
German of Zschokke, who took it from a fugitive 
sketch that appeared in England from seventy to 
eighty years ago, and which probably gave Gold- 
smith the first hint towards his ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field.’ The present translation from Zschokke, who 
has improved considerably on the orivinal, is (some 
emendations excepted) by an American writer, by 
whom it was contributed to the Gift for ISH, pub- 
lished by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. To dis- 
arm prejudice, it is necessary to add that no vicar 
or curate can be exposed in the present day to hard- 


— so great as those endured by the hero of the 
piece ; and we hi ype that men of the Dr. Snarl 
species are now t.”—Chambers’s Miscellany, 
ISH, vol. ii. No. 

‘of Goldsmith ’) ignores this 
story, and there is not much resemblance be- 
tween the ‘Journal’ and Goldsmith’s * Vicar.’ 
As to priority, the ‘ Vicar,’ though not pub- 
lished till 27 March, 1766, was begun in 1762, 
and sold to Newbery in 1764. IL hope some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will succeed in tracing 
Zschokke’s English original, the opening of 
which may have an earlier date than 1764. 

ADRIAN WHEELER. 
(Zschokke was not born till 1771.] 

CornisH Wreckers (9 8. xi. 126, 196, 233). 

[ used the term “Cornish wreckers ” of the 
inhabitants of Appledore, first, because the 
inhabitants of this part of the Devon coast 
are geographically near neighbours of the 
“Cornish wreckers,” and we know how “ev il 
communications corrupt good manners” 
secondly, because they are ethnologically 
identical with the Cornish Celts, the Saxon 
invaders not having seriously affected the 
dwellers on this part of the coast; and, 
thirdly, because “Cornish wreckers” is a 
well-known and understood term, while 
“ Devon wreckers” would be an impertinence 
and a libel. 

I cannot refer YGrec to any account of 
Cornish wreckers, in the narrow sense of 
those who exhibited misleading lights on the 
cliffs to delucde vessels on to the rocks. This, 
being a crime, would naturally be concealed 
and denied. But in the wide sense of those 
who gloated on wrecks as a desirable harvest, 
who refused to go out to their help, and who 
threw half-drowned wretches back into the 
sea to perish, he will find many suggestive 
details in the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Life of 
the Rev. S. Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstowe.’ 

WILLIAM Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 

Exeter. 


MisquorTatTions (9 8. x. 428; xi. 13, 93).— 
I think that I agree with C. C. B. in his 
later communication. He says that Byron’s 
finest poetry rarely has perfection of form. 
But it sometimes has it. There are many 
passages in ‘ The Giaour’ which are very fine 
besides that to which I referred. It has been 
pointed out, I believe, in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
something in the stanzas of ‘ Childe Harold’ 
to which I referred was borrowed from 
Madame de Staél. This dims their splendour 
more or less. My own opinion is that the 
most beautiful poems of the last century are 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ and ‘The Ode to the 
Nightingale,’ by Keats; ‘The Giaour,’ by 
Byron ; and ‘O’Connor’s Child,’ by Camp- 
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bell. Somebody found fault with Campbell 
for mentioning beagles as manhunters in this 
poem. But I once read that these hounds 
used actually to be employed in Ireland in 
ancient times for the purpose. Campbell 
seems to have borrowed one of his expressions 
in this poem from a line of Ovid :— 
And not a vassal shall unlace 
The visor from your dying face. 
“Dying face” is a peculiar expression. 
Campbell perhaps was remembering “ vultus 
moriens” in the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ book x. 
1. 194. I do not wish to depreciate Shelley, 
whom I[ admire much, but he was quite as 
careless as Byron. 
And Earth, their mutual mother, does she groan 
To see her sons contend ? 
* Revolt of Islam.’ 


A more unfortunate misquotation than this 
it would be difficult to make. 

| I hope Mr. Yarpiey will not mind my 
| saying that his proposal to read “stay” for 
“lay” in the passage to which he refers seems 
to show that he thinks, after all, that Byron 
might conceivably be improved by  mis- 
quotation ; and this is all I said against him. 


GRAHAMS OF NETHERBY (9 S. xi. 169).— 
Is Cot. GRAHAM aware that several articles 
have already appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ respecting 
this family? See 6% §S. i. 396; ii. 70, 112; 
8 S. x. 156, 424. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rosert Dopstey (9 S. ix. 228; x. 272; 


The word mutual is used wrongly instead of 
common. 
She may now seek Cyprian. 
Begin, while 1 in silence bind 
My voice, when thy sweet song thou hast began. | 
It may be observed, however, that Dryden 
also has used Jegan as a participle :— 
Then, finish what you have began ; 
But scribble faster if you can. | 
* Epistle to Etherege. 
The Apennines in the light of day 
Is a mighty mountain dim and grey | 
Which between the earth and sky doth lay. 
Here lay is used instead of Jie. 
E. YARDLEY. 


The writer who signs himself “ Verax ” has 
an article on this subject in the Daily News 
of 7 February, in the course of which he calls 
the late Dean Farrar to book for having in 
eighteen editions of his ‘Life of Christ’ 
shockingly misquoted a well-known passage 
in ‘Paradise Lost’ (iv. 847-9). This passage 
in the only two editions of Milton which I 
have at hand is printed thus :- 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw and pined 

His loss 
Farrar, it seems, misquotes it in every line, 
as follows :— 

Felt how awful Goodness is, and Virtue 

In her shape how lovely ; felt and mourned 

His fall ; 


xi. 173).—He seems to have acted as publisher 
to his host the Rev. Joseph Spence, Prebendary 
of Durham, who was accidentally drowned 
in 1768, for on the title-page of ‘ Polymetis,’ 
by that author, is ‘London: Printed for 
RK. and J. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall. mpccry.” 
fine oval portrait of the author is prefixed to 
the folio, and round it is inscribed “Joseph 
Spence, A.M.” ; and underneath “ Isaac Whood 
pinxit : G. Vertue Sculp., 1746.” He is de- 
picted in the ‘ Tales of the Genii’ as “ Phejos 
Eecneps.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Joun REYNOLDS oF THE Mint (9 §. xi. 
168).—In 8 James I. (1610-11) Walter Wil- 
liams, Andrew Palmer, and John Reynold[s] 
were the king's Assay Masters of the Mint. 
He is mentioned. circa 1649, in a report of 
the fees, &c., of the officers and ministers of 
the Mint as follows: “John Reynolds, under- 
assayer, 40.” He wrote the work entitled 
‘Brief and Easy Gold and Silver Tables,’ 
1651, 12mo, which was included in ‘The New 
Touchstone for Gold and Silver Wares,’ 
Lond., 1679, 8vo. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Horne on Hearne (9 §S. xi. 188).—The 
late Canon C. W. Bardsley, in the fifth edition 
(1897) of his ‘English Surnames,’ quotes 
Chaucer with regard to the name Hearne — 

Lurking in hernes and in lanes blinde— 
and says, “ Any nook or corner of land was 


and “ Verax,” after some very true remarks | with our forefathers a ‘ hearne,’ and as ‘en 
upon the want of proper scansion in Farrar’s | le Herne’ or ‘atte Hurne’ the surname is 
version, and the enormity of substituting | frequently found in the thirteenth century ”; 
“felt” for “saw” and “mourned” for | and adds in a foot-note, “I believe this word 
“ pined ” in the second of the three lines, and | is not yet extinct in our North-Country voca- 
of “ fall” for “loss” in the last, proceeds to| bulary.” Elsewhere he mentions among nick- 
give the passage in its “ perfection” thus:— | names derivable from birds Henry le Herne 


Felt how awful goodness is, and saw or Heron, who occurs in the Hundred Rolls ; 


Virtue in her own shape how lovely ; saw and pined | and Roger Horne found in the same, who 
probably owed his name to the sign displayed 


His loss, 
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over his abode. The surname Le Horner no 
doubt indicates one who wrought in horn— 
making drinking vessels, windows, bugles, 
and the like. The German Aorn, a peak, is 
familiar in Matterhorn, Wetterhorn, &c. ; but 
Hornsea was anciently Haraney, and com- 
memorates the hare. A. R. BayLey. 


The names inquired about are of different 
origins. According to Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary 
of Surnames,’ 1901, the English Hearns are 
from two sources: (a) local, from residence 
“in the herne,” ¢.e., nook or corner ; (4) from 
the bird heron. The Welsh Treherne, accord- 
ing to the same authority, is from a Celtic 
personal name Trahern. The Irish Herne or 
Aherne is shortened from O’Echtighern. 
Echtighern was an ancient Gaelic personal 
name, which has also yielded a Scotch sur- 
name, MacEachern. The French Hirns, 
according to Larchey’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Noms,’ 1880, came from Germany. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


The above names, as also Treherne, have 
the same connexion with each other that 
Macedon has with Monmouth, no more. They 
are further unconnected with heron (or herne) 
or with ern (eagle). For the Celtic aboriginal 
I cannot speak. Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary of 


Surnames, a widely diffused book, gives | 
H. P. L 


every explanation. 


“WHIPPING THE CAT” (9 S. x. 205, 298, 
455).—The meaning of this phrase has been 
much discussed in the pagesof‘ N. & Q.’ with- 
out any satisfactory result. 1 recently came 
across a note in the Gent. Mag. for 1807 
with reference to a sign of the cat at a 
public-house in the village of Albrighton, 
near Shrewsbury, in which a man is repre- 
sented as whipping a cat, which turns and 
grins at its tormentor. The inscription on 
the signboard reads :— 

The finest pastime that is under the sun 

Is whipping the cat at Albrighton ; 
and I inserted a note in the Daily Mail 
asking for an explanation of the expression 
‘‘whipping the cat,’ which would appear 


from the reo on the signboard to be | 


sume kind of diversion. One correspondent 
wrote to say that the phrase is very common 
in New Zealand, where it is used to denote 
a foolish action ; another that ‘* whipping the 
cat” or “flogging pussy” is commonly used 
in the Australian bush, where it is synony- 
mous with our “crying over spilt milk,” 
while another referred me to the French 
nee “Tl n'y a de quoi 4 fouetter un chat” ; 
yut none of these explanations appeared to 


me to meet the case. I consulted Brewer's 


‘Phrase and Fable,’ Larwood’s ‘ History of 
Signboards,’ Landais and Tarver’s Dictionary 
without success; but the following from 
Grose’s ‘ Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue,’ taken in ee with the in- 
scription on the signboard at Albrighton, 
seems to afford a satisfactory explanation of 
the phrase in question. “ Whipping the cat,” 
says Grose, 

“a trick often practised on ignorant country 
fellows, vain of their strength, by laying a wager 
with them that they may be pulled through a pond 
by a cat; the bet being made, a rope is fixed round 
the waist of the party to be catted, and the rope 
thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also 
fastened by a pack-thread, and three or four sturdy 
fellows are appointed to lead and whip the cat; 
these, on a signal given, seize the end of the cord 
and, pretending to whip the cat, haul the astonished 
booby through the water.” 

Jonn Hess. 


THe German Reprint or LEIcARRAGA’S 
Books (9 S. xi. 64, 112, 191).—One more 
sin in the German reprint of Leigarraga’s 
books was discovered just too late to 
added to the last note, and it is to be 
hoped that with it the list will be ended. On 
folio 294, v. 5, the original has the genuine 
word sinhetsi, rendering creu in the French 
of J. Calvin. This has been corrupted by 
the reprinters into stnthets:, which has no 
sense. 

It is possible that the following version of 
one of Leigarraga’s prefaces, which occurs on 
p. xiv of the first edition, will be interesting 
to some of the many classes of readers who 
peruse ‘N. & Q.’ Its introductory ‘ Adver- 
tisement,’ being in the French of the year 
of publication, 1571, hardly needs a trans- 
lation :— 

Aduertissement ceux qui ne scauent point le 
Basque, pour le scauoir lire. Les mots Basques se 
yrononcent auec toutes leurs lettres, & la facon 
tine, comme ils s’escriuent: u voyele se prononce 
a pleine bouche comme si c’estoit ou. 

‘**Tothe Basks. —The words in Baskish (Teuscara), 
as they are written, so they are pronounced also 
with all the letters after the manner of Latin: and 
the vowel u fully, as if it were ow. Moreover, in 
this translation into Heuscara of the New Testa- 
ment some single words have been put in the midst 
of the text in thinner letter, so that it may be recog- 
nised that these, in spite of being words which are 
understood in the text, are not, however, those 
belonging to the very body of the text, but set 
down as explanatory. For as much as concerns the 
remainder, every one knows what difference and 
diversity there is in the manner of speaking in 
Baskland almost from one house to another. For 
this reason, without turning aside from the true 
sense, we have followed the (p/an of) making the 
utmost possible intelligible to all in so far as it is 
(a question) of language, and not merely the special 
dialect of any welthaown place whatsoever. And 
we know well that with time many a word and 
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mode of speaking will be found in this work which 
might have been better expressed otherwise. 

**In such circumstances, each one among those 
who are aware to what (class) the thing belongs 
will remember, we pray, that matters of this 
kind, above all in a language hitherto without 
employment,* cannot be put all at once into 
such perfection as would be necessary. For 
all that, however, without sticking much at 
the mode of expression, we make bold (fo ajirm) 
that those who desire to follow the pure word of 
God will find (with toleration) wherewith to be 
content. And if, as we hope, the Bask (reader) 
takes any pleasure in, or owes any edification to, 
this which has so far been achieved, those who 
have been employed in this will take heart, to 
revise and to correct, as from this present even they 
have a mind to do, that which ~ been accom- 
plished ; and even more, if God so be pleased, to 
put in declaratory annotations for the most difficult 
passages. May God, we pray, making known and 
confounding every doctrine which may be for His 
dishonour, alway sustain and advance that which 


is to His honour in the name of His son Jesus Christ | 


our Lord! Amen. 
E. 8S. Dopeson. 
Oxford. 


Keats: “Stora” (9 S. xi. 187, 232).—I 
have no doubt that Pror. Strone is right, 
and that the animal meant is the glutton. 
The story about his leaping upon deer from 
trees, and holding on to his prey, is from 
Buffon, who seems to have ialioaal it, but 
on no good authority. But I still desire 
further light. Where is the name of sloth 
given to the glutton? All I can find is that, 
in the ‘English Cyclopedia,’ s.v. *Gulo,’ the 
name of glutton is said to have been some 
times given to the sloth. But when or where ? 
for the ‘H.E.D.’ does not give glutton in this 
sense. Neither does the ‘ Century Dictionary’ 
give sloth with the sense of glutton. 4 

Watrer W. SKEArT. 

“Unram” (9S. xi. 188, 230) — While Iagree 
with Dr. Murray that the ‘Oxford Die- 
tionary’ should not include “all the possible 
words beginning with wn,” I do think that it 
should contain a dated list of all the un- 
words sent in by ‘Dictionary’ readers and 
collected by the staff, even if space will not 


allow of each word being defined. In collect- | 


ing wn- words nothing has surprised me more 
than the early dates at which many of them 
were used. And while we all know that wn- 


* This remark shows us that documents in the 


Baskish language were hardly known in 1571. It | 


is, however, probable, or at least possible, that 
J. de Leicarraga was acquainted with Bernard 
Dechepare and the book of Baskish rimes which 


he published at Bordeaux in 1545, and of which the | 


Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris possesses the only 


copy known to bibliographical research. Of this | 


interesting curiosity no translation has yet been 
published in the language of Shakespere. 


| can in theory be set before an enormous 
| number of words, we want to have instances 
of the far less number in which the prefix 
has been actually found by our searchers. 
No editor's selection of samples will satisfy 
la student who wants to know all the facts ; 
and | believe the generous Delegates of the 
Oxford Press would not grudge 100/., if need 
be, to give us the dated list I have mentioned. 
F. J. FurRNIVALL. 

So far as my reading goes, the greatest 
number of un- words contained in any one 
book, not a dictionary, is in Pollok’s ‘Course 
of Time.’ W. C. 


Memoria To “ NetHer-LOCHABER” (9 
xi. 186).—In the epitaph on the Rev. Alex- 
ander Stewart, recorded at the above heading, 
it is said that he was “scholar, naturalist, 
seannachie, bard.” Allow me to ask the mean- 
|ing of the italicized word. The only use of 
| the word which I can find is in ‘The Legend 
|of Montrose, when Ranald of the Mist 
observes to Capt. Dalgetty on their escape 
from the dungeon at Inverary :— 

‘** If you would save your father’s son’s breath to 
help his child out of trouble instead of wasting it 
upon the tales of the seannachies, or if your feet 
could travel as fast as your tongue, you might yet 
lay your head on an unbloody pillow to-night.” — 
Chap. xiv. 

In the “Centenary Edition” of the Waverley 
novels no explanation is given of the word. 

Joun Pickrorp, M A. 
[The seannachie was the Highland bard.) 


Mue Houses (9 xi. 67).—The weighty 
issues which these clubs were instrumental 
in promoting in the political world make it a 
matter of regret that more is not known of 
their inner economy. We know that their 
members had a row of “oaken towels” or 
“ashen staves” always available when they 
sallied forth to break their opponents’ heads, 
and that the clubs were so named from the 
“penny mugs,” as Entick in his ‘ History of 
London’ calls them, out of which they drank 
at their social meetings; but beyond that 
little seems to be known of the character of 
their intercourse and of the songs which were 
composed expressly to animate their loyalty, 
one of which, however, is given in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days. These Whig societies 
apparently had no existence until the acces- 
sion of George L., oo Anne having been 
fairly popular with both Whigs and “ Jacks” 
'(see *‘ Mug House Diversion,’ 1719), although 
| their libations of the national beverage were 
the memory of William Marlborough, 


| and Eugene, and it is a curious reflection that 
their patriotic consumption of ale, to which 
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as a beverage they confined themselves, 
should have been so instrumental in securing 
the Hanoverian succession by promoting 
loyalty thereto. The signs of a few of these 
mug houses, distinguishing the successors of 
the taverns that were popular in the cause, 
exist to this day, as, for instance, the “ Boar's 
Head” in Fleet Street, near Whitefriars 
Street (then Water Lane), which was known 
as the “ Blue Boar's Head,” and was kept by 
a Mr. Gosling, whose praises are sung by the 
author of the ‘Vade Mecum for Maltworms.’ 
See also Dr. Doran’s ‘ London in Jacobite 
Times,’ p. 263. Then two more of their 
resorts were the “Harp” in Great Tower 
Street, and the “Nag’s Head” in James 
Street, Covent Garden, both still standing, 
I believe, although rebuilt, and, I think, 
the “Black Horse” in Seven Dials. But 
the **Roebuck” in Cheapside, where the 
Williamite Club vented its loyalty, the Mug 
House in Long Acre, Read’s Coffee-House in 
Salisbury Court, and the “ Magpie” in the 
Old Bailey, afterwards the “Magpie and 
Stump,” have, with many others, entirely 
disappeared. 
Allen's ‘ London,’ vol. ii. p. 11 ; Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ vol. ii. pp. 109-12; Pinks’s 
‘Clerkenwell,’ 1881, pp. 335-6 ; ‘ Mug-House 
Diversion,’ 1719; Weekly Journal, 11 August, 


1716; ‘Journey through England,’ 1722; 
the Flying Post, No. 3791, 1716; Tatler, 


No 180; and ‘Old and New London.’ 
J. Hotpen MacMIcuakt. 


[In Lancashire, and probably in some other 
Northern counties, a mughouse is a vulgar 
equivalent for beerhouse. The verb “ to 
mug” is employed in reference to drinking, 
as ‘*T mugged him.” A mug shop is a common 
term for a place where cheap pottery is sold, 
“mug” being the general term for such ware. 
Thus an earthenware crock is a pan-mug. 

E. Rimpaucr Drepry. 


Mériie’s ‘‘INconnuE” S. x. 509; 
xi. 117).—An article in Waemillan’s Magazine 
near the end of 1895, or early in 1896. entitled 
* Mademoiselle Dacquin,’ gives a full account 
of this lady and of her acquaintance with 
Mérimée, and may possibly be easier of 
access to Mr. Forpes than the French books 
cited at the latter reference. The lady 
made herself known after the long mystery 
in L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs, the French 
‘N. & Q.,’ in April, 1892. M. C. L 

New York. 


FoR HER” (9 S. xi. 229).— 
This is the refrain of a beautiful poem 
entitled ‘ A Dirge,’ by D. M. Moir, the A of 


For further information see | t writi 
| author, peruses at leisure, and possibly in a small 
| Way annotates. It is, of course, a record as sor- 


Blackwood’s Magazine, and may be found in 
*Noctes Ambrosian’ (viii.), July, 1826. It 
consists of eight stanzas of seven lines each, 
and when read to the company by the Ettrick 
Shepherd the comment is :— 
Omnes. Beautiful—beautiful—beautiful—beautiful 
indeed ! 
Joun Prekrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Chevalier. 
By Andrew Lang. New Edition. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Ir is pleasant to students of history in general, and 

collectors of Mr. Lang's writings in particular—the 

latter a large body—to have this bright, luminous, 
and scholarly life of ‘* bonnie Prince Charlie” in an 
accessible and available edition. Possessors of the 
work in its original illustrated shape have far too 
much reverence for it to use it roughly. Almost 

a book is it in that shape to be perused in a court 

dress and with white kid gloves. It now takes its 

place among the books that the student puts on 
the shelves by the other historical writings of its 


rowful as faithful of a career bright and chivalric 


| at the outset and very saddening at the close. Had 
| Charles Edward Stuart died sword in hand at the 


battle of Culloden it is hard to say what might 


| have happened in English history. With the in- 


glorious termination of his life the cause of the 
Stuarts expired — modern affectations count for 
less than nothing. At the present what is most 
romantic and picturesque in the career of the latest 
Stuart is carefully guarded and protected by the 
reigning family, and Mr. Lang’s book is greatly 
the richer from the documents at Windsor Castle 
to which he has been allowed full access. It is 
obviously impossible to treat as a novelty what has 
been before the public for a couple of years. Of 
his hero, whose fame will be the higher the sooner it 
is abandoned to tradition, song, legend, and pos- 
sibly, even in these days, myth, Mr. Lang says, 
**Untrue to himself, untrue to many a friend, his 
heart was constant to his Highlanders.” This may 
be true. It does not sum up the arraignment. 
In a mood still charitable, he continues, ‘‘ Farewell, 
unhappy Prince, heir to such charm, and to such 
unmatched sorrows ; farewell, most ardently loved 
of all the Stuarts.” 


The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, M.A. Vol. VI. (Murray.) 
As originally designed, the definite edition of 
Byron's poetry, edited by Mr. Coleridge, was to 
have ended with the sixth volume, which is wholly 
occupied with * Don Juan." So much fresh material 
has, however, been discovered as the work pro- 
gressed that a seventh volume has been found 
necessary. The volume yet to appear will comprise 
epigrams, a few stray verses, and a complete biblio- 
graphy, for which the student cannot fail to be 
thankful. It will also include illustrations, chiefly 
from drawings made for the late John Murray, of 
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spots intimately connected with the poet. As the 
present volume, intended to be in 400 pages, has 
swelled into 600, and as previous volumes have 
undergone a similar expansion, this development of 
the original scheme is seen to be indispensable. 
None will, indeed, be disposed to murmur, and 
most will receive with gratitude what must be 
regarded as an enhancement of delight. To ‘ Don 
Juan’ are added fifteen stanzas of a seventeenth 
canto, now printed for the first time. The value 
of these may be contested, but their genuine- 
ness is not open to dispute. They were found, 
Mr. Coleridge says, by Trelawny in Byron’s rooms 
at Missolonghi, were handed over to John Cam 
Hobhouse, and passed into the possession of his 
daughter Lady Dorchester, the copyright being 
secured by Mr. Murray. They are obviously un- 
finished, more than one of the lines being halting, 
and in stanza v. the second line being two syllables 
short, as is the last line of stanza vi. The illustra- 
tions consist of a portrait of Byron, from a drawing 
from life by J. Holmes ; a portrait of Wordsworth, 
by Pickersgill, R.A. ; a portrait of Ninon de l'En- 
clos, from a miniature in the possession of ‘The 
Laird of Thurso,” Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair, 
Bart. ; and a view of the fountain at Newstead. 
Mr. Coleridge’s notes and comments maintain their 
high character. As regards canto iv. stanza iv., 
Mr. Coleridge may in a reissue notice that the idea 
contained in the lines 
And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
‘Tis that I may not weep, 
is suggested by Figaro in Beaumarchais. 


A Catalogue of the Armour and Arms in the 
Armoury of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
By Guy Francis Laking, M.V.O. (Bradbury & 
Agnew.) 

One of the first things General Lord Grenfell 

did upon his appointment to the command in 

Malta was to a s- the compilation of a catalogue 

of the famous armoury in the palace of Valetta. 

This task has been carefully and conscientiously 

accomplished by Mr. Laking, F.S.A., the keeper. 

Though far from complete, the collection has re- 

markable interest. It has suffered during more 

than a century from neglect and, let it be added, 
from rapine. These things reached a climax with 
the British occupation m the island. With cus- 
tomary and, as it seems, inevitable stupidity, the 
ancient arms were thrown aside as lumber to make 
room for modern weapons of Tower manufacture. 
Almost 20,000 muskets with bayonets and 30,000 
boarding pikes were landed in 1850. Since then 
priceless arms have been given away or appro- 
priated without ceremony, and, as Mr. Laking 
says, “happily for some people, without much 
inquiry.” Under SirGaspard Le Marchant, Governor 
from 1858 to 1864, a better state of things began. 
The remaining relics were restored, classified, and 
arranged. They now occupy one of the finest halls 
in the palace, and, though coated with a varnish 
necessary to protect them from the sirocco winds 
from Africa, destructive of all exposed steel sur- 
faces, make a respectable show. Mr. Laking 
supplies the history of the armoury from 1531, the 
year after Charles V. invested the knights with 
the supreme sovereignty of the island, till the 
present time. Plates are presented of the principal 
items, with a mention of the school to which 
they belong, and general views of the armoury are 
furnished. To those interested in the study of 


armour the book is less attractive than indispens- 
able, and all students of history will find it a 
desirable possession. Four hundred and sixty-four 
articles are catalogued. These range from the 
suit of armour made presumably by the Milanese 
armourer Geronimo Spacini for the Grand Master 
Alof de Wignacourt, or a cannon of the early 
fifteenth century, to stone cannon balls, weighing 
eighty pounds each, left behind in 1565 by the 
Turks. A drawing is supplied of the gold hilt set 
with jewels, &c., of a sword given by Philip IL. 
of Spain to Grand Master Valette, now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, where it is known 
for some reason as the Epée de la Religion. 


An Ordinary of Arms contained in the Public 
Reyister of all Arms and Bearings in Scotland. 
By Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of 
Arms. (Green & Sons.) 

Scorrisnh genealogy is a difficult and in some 
respects a dangerous subject, since few themes lend 
themselves to fiercer controversy. On the appear- 
ance ten years ago of the first edition of this 
‘Ordinary’ a brilliant and able genealogist, sinee 
gone to as much rest as his spirit is capable of 
enjoying, commented with some asperity upon its 
shortcomings, consisting wholly of omissions (see 
8 S$. iv. 139). Complaint and counsel have appa- 
rently fallen upon deaf ears, and the present volume 
departs chiefly from its predecessor in supplying 
additions, Since the appearance of the previous 
edition four volumes oe been added to the 
Register. The contents of these up to the year 1901 
have been incorporated in the present edition. 
Reference has also been facilitated by a simple 
process of numbering separately each entry. Thus 
under Fergusson of Spittlehaugh—a representative 
of which family is still traceable in our pages—the 
number 3984 points instanter to the arms, Arg., 
a lion rampant az.; on a chief engrailed gu. a mullet 
between two cinquefoils of the first. Where 
possible, dates previously omitted are supplied, 
to some extent conjecturally, by Carrick Pur- 
suivant, “whose knowledge of Scottish arms is 
both wide and thorough.” The book claims to be 
no more than a _ collection of the arnis actually 
recorded in the Lyon Register. Lyon urges upon 
the Scottish families who had an undoubted right 
to arms before the beginning of the compilation 
of the Register in 1672, for the sake of heraldic 
accuracy, to make amends for the neglect of their 
ancestors to “‘obtemper the order contained in the 
Act of Parliament of that year, to give in their 
arms to be recorded by the Lyon.” This involves 
no question of a new grant, but simply the putting 
on record of the old arms. The arrangement of the 
volume is in the main that adopted in the familiar 
work of Papworth. The present volume forms, of 
course, an indispensable portion of every heraldic 
and genealogical library, and is, so far as it extends, 
absolutely authoritative. 

The Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs. (Savile 
Publishing Company.) 

We have here the first part of the most ambitious 

and artistic art periodical with which we are 

acquainted in this country. It is under the control 
of a distinguished committee, and employs a staff 
of well-known writers. Its greatest attraction 
consists in the finely executed process reproduc- 
tions of works of highest interest and beauty. The 
frontispiece presents the marvellous picture, by 
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the painter styled by Mr. Bernhard Berenson 
Alunno di Domenico, of the grim story of Guido de 
gli Anastagi, constituting the eighth novel of the 
fifth day of the ‘ Decameron.’ Other works of the 
same master which follow are ‘The Massacre of 
the Innocents,’ ‘ The Reconciliation of Romans and 
Sabines, ‘The Triumph of Venus, Pieta, and 
‘St. Jerome.’ Following these come charming illus- 
trations of French furniture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to accompany an article of 
M. Molinier. Mr. Weale sends a first contribution 
on the ‘Early Netherland Painters." Numerous 
articles of no less interest follow, all being 
finely illustrated. A paper (the first) by Mr. Miller 
Christy ‘Concerning Tinder Boxes’ strikes those 
who, like ourselves, have enforcedly used them. 
There are designs of Vincenzo Foppa the elder 
from pictures in London and Milan. The first 
number of the Burlington is a treasure-house. It 
is to be hoped that it will be continued as it is 
begun. It 1s a vindication of English enterprise 
in art. We would suggest with regard to the 
printing that some paragraphs be made. ‘ Hunks” 
of text extending over pages are tedious to read. 


Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornieall. 

Vol. XV. Part Il. (Truro, Lake & Lake.) 

Tue Royal Institution of Cornwall was founded 
upwards of eighty years ago, and is therefore one of 
the oldest of our provincial learned societies. The 
long series of its publications is seldom met with 
complete outside keconate or in our great libraries. 
This is unfortunate, for it contains a mass of material 
relating to the physical and historical sciences not 
to be found elsewhere. Though much modified 
since 1818, when the Institution was founded, it is 
safe to say that there is not a single volume in the 
series which does not contain matter of permanent 
value. The part which we have just read is remark- 
ably interesting from many points of view. It is, 
indeed, by no means easy to make a selection. We 
have found the Rev. D. Gath Whitley's paper on 
the Harlyn burials, in which these ancient reposi- 
tories of the dead are compared with parallel dis- 
coveries on the Continent, most instructive. Some 
persons have fancied that these ancient interments 
might be of palwolithic age, but Mr. Whitley shows 
that they are not so. They, however, probably 
belong to an early period of the neolithic time. This 
is interesting, for the contracted position in which 
the bodies were buried seems to indicate an over- 
lapping or survival from the palwolithic era. Dr. 
John Beddoe, F.R.S., has contributed a companion 
paper, in which the bones found at Harlyn are con- 
sidered from the point of view of the anatomist. 
The work is done in a most exhaustive manner. 
The time spent in the compilation of the table of 
measurements of the more important bones by 
which the essay is enriched must have been great, 
and very wearisome to any one but an enthusiastic 
anthropologist. Dr. Beddoe gives an account of the 
opinions of various experts as to the method of esti- 
mating the human stature from the length of the 
femur. No two of the authorities are in perfect 
agreement, but the variations are less than was to 
be expected. 

The report on the wall paintings which are or 
have been in Cornish churches is excellently illus- 
trated. There are three copies of pictures of 
St. Christopher bearing the Divine Infant on his 
shoulder across the river. In two of these a mer- 
maid is shown among the fishes in the water. In 


both cases she has, according to custom, her mirror 
in her hand. Representations of St. Christopher 
were very common in late medieval times. This 
may have been on account of the popular belief that 
whoever looked on a portrait of St. Christopher 
would not die the day he saw it. Whether there 
was a nucleus of fact in the wild legends concerning 
him who shall say? His cultus was widely spread 
East and West. In France and Germany these 
figures seem to have been more gigantic than in this 
country. There was in the Cathedral of Auxerre 
an image of St. Christopher twenty-nine feet high, 
but it was removed by the chapter in 1768. Some 
of the French ecclesiastics of the eighteenth century 
seem to have been as anxious to destroy objects of 
archeological interest as the revolutionists who 
succeeded them. 

Mr. Otho B. Peter contributes an essay on village 
sites in the county, accompanied by plans; and Mr. 
F. H. Davey on new plants discovered in Cornwall, 
as well as of those which are thovght to have 
become extinct in recent times. Mr. James Clark 
discourses effectively on Cornish birds, rare visitants 
as well as natives. The meteorology of the county, 


| by Mr. George Penrose, contains tabulated results 


of weather observations made between 1850 and 
1900. The Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould continues his cata- 
logue of saints connected with Cornwall, as well as 
a list of churches and chapels which were under 
their patronage. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

CoL. MALet.—For cradle commissions in the 
army see 8" S. viii. 421, 498; ix. 70, 198, 355, 450; 
9" S. vii. 251. For military punishments see ‘ The 
Picket, 9° S. iv. 471, 5389; ‘The Wooden Horse,’ 
v. 82, 253; *The Gantelope,’ v. 204; ‘The Strap- 
pado, and Neck and Heels,’ v. 369, 504; vi. 73; 
*The Log, v. 511; vi. 94; * The Halberts,’ vi. 181; 
vii. 473; ‘The Banished Regiment, Booting, Cob- 
bing, and Scabbarding,’ vi. 421. 

NOTICE, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


BUYERS, — BAKGAINS, SPECIAL 
MAKCH SUPPLEMENTAL LIST of PUBLISHERS’ RE- 
MAINDEKS, all greatiy reduced in price Works in nearly all 
Branches of Literature Also CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS at Dis- 
count Prices. Free on application.—H. J GLAISHEK, Kemainder 


and Discount Bookseller, 57, Wigmore Street, London, W 


JUST PUBLISHED, FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY KEVISED 
Demy 8vo, cloth, L5« 


"THE LAW of COPYRIGHT. Including the 


Convention, the consequent Order in Council. and Cases to Date Ky 
THOMAS EDWARD SCRUTTON, M.A. LL.B K.C Author of Charter 
Parties and Hills of Lading,’ &c., and Lecturer in Common Law to the 
Incorporated Law Society 

Mr. Scrutton’s book is well written and has been carefully revised, 
and will be found a safe and acceptable guide through the mazes of the 
existing law Law Journ 

We think it is not only the easiest, but the most useful and practical 
work on copyright Low Quarterly Review 
London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street 

(adjoining Middie Temple Lane). 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


LETTERS OF A TEMPLAR, 
1820-50, 


The Correspondence of Edward Rushton, Esq. 
(Late Stipendiary of Liverpool). 


Amongst other interesting recollections is a long 
account of his friendship with W. M. Thackeray, 
including a facsimile of a portrait sketch of Edward 
Dowling (the eminent barrister), by Thackeray, 
hitherto unpublished; also an interesting account 
of Tom Paine, with a reproduction of a portion of 
his Tombstone. Mr. Rushton was on intimate terms 
with Lord Brougham, O'Connell, Canning, Hus- 
kisson, Thomas Campbell, the poet, William 
Cobbett, Labouchere, Chief Justice Cockburn, 
Panizzi, Moscheles, Lord Eldon, Lord Melbourne, 
and many other eminent personages. 

The volume will be a handsome demy 8vo, of 
about 300 pages in pica type, on thick paper, with 
5 Illustrations, 


Price 6s. net. 


Liverpool: EDWARD HOWELL, 83, Church Street 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lrp. 


ARE YOU BUSY ? 


Then make a 


“SWAN” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Your “ Right 
Hand Man.” 


“ SWANS” 


are guaranteed to 
give Satisfaction. 


See Catalogue, post free. 
Prices :— 

10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 25s., to 

£2 O. 


| 
Postage Free. Sold by all Stationers, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93, E.C. %a, nape rent Street, W.. LONDON ; 
3, xchange Street, MANCHES ESTER ; 

And 37, Ave. Topérs, PARIS 


NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, NOTES and QUERIES will be 
published on THURSDAY, at 10 o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than 5 o’clock on TUESDAY After- 
noon. 


( ‘ARD INDEX to 500,000 NAMES in EASTEKN 

COUNTY and other INEDITED PARISH REGISTERS, inclad- 
ing, by special permission, the AN*UAL PAKISH KILLS of the 
AKCHDEACONKY of SUFFOLK, 1780-1812 Minimum Consulting 
Fee, 5s Listsand Abstracts of Wills made at. Somerset House, Ipswich, 
Norwich, and Bury St. Edmunds. Parish Kegisters searche'. Genea- 
logical Commissions of every Description carried out with accuracy 
and dispatch. —M. B. HUTCHINSON, 37, Lower Brook Street, Ipswich 


ERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 
Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of Nobility, Present and Past 
Arms, &c., of Private Families 
Arms of Foreign Families 
Arms of Towns Sees, Universities, Colleges, &c. 
Arms of Foreign Countries and Towns 
Arms on Old Seals, &c., identified 
Pedigrees of English and Foreign Families 
Heraidic and Genealogical Questions Answered 


CULLETUN’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 92, Piccadilly, London 


| OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS  sup- 

plied. no matter on what Subject Acknowilerged "he world over 
as the most expert Kook finders extant. Please state wants.—HKAKER'S 
Great KHookenop. 14-16. Jonn Bright Street Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( ‘ P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS 

of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street. New York. and 244, BEDFOKD STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOUKS 

Catalogues sent on application 


‘TH AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 

50, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C) 

Contains hairless paper. over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dosen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhal! Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


QTICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 3d., 6d., and ls. with 
strong, useful Krush;nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Hottle, including Krush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


LORD ROBERTS’ LABEL. 
NATURAL Hungarian Bitter Water. 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 


Tne LANCKT savs:—** Typical natural purgative water. 
Mild, painless, non-nauseating. dose is comparatively 
smail.” 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Copy Testimonials, Press Matter, and Sample Bottle, 
with Prices, may be had of 


KRONTHAL WATERS, Ltd., 


70, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST,, LONDON, W. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. by the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d.; ‘Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Foap. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 
Author of *‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il. EVENING. 
Each Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 34mo, is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s 


2 vols. feap. Svo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord's Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
M.A. 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion; nor will the lessoas thus taught be easily 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in) DEVOTIONAL READING S for 
cloth, price id. FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
The HOLY COMMUNION By the Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 


- 1¢ Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. I 
Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth for the House! every Da ' : 

‘ MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. cloth, és. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9¢, A 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 
PRA 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and 7° RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. l*mo, cloth, red edges, 9. | the use of Young Persons. 32mo, cloth, é¢.; roan, Is. 6d. 
The PATH of DUTY: a few Plain) The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 

Directions for more Worthily Performing: I. Our Duty | Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 

towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. | the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo, eloth, 6d. 


18mo, cloth, Is. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


'The RULE of LIFE: being an E 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. [> Pane | 


MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young | The SPIRITUAL co MBAT; or, the 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian’s Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies. 
ration for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for | From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo 
iret Communion. Uniform in size and type with cloth, 6d. ° 

‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, roan, 

gilt edges, Is. 6d. _The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


| Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 


d Holy Co i . TwoH dred d Fo 
The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid-) "Price in cloth, lima 


ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of | edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 32mo, cloth, sd. price Is. in cloth ; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London ; J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


Published Weekly by JUHN © FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, bream’s buildings, Chancery E.C.—Saturday, April 4, 1908. 
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